A NOVEL BY HENRY JAMES BEGINS THIS WEEK. 
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N spite of the fact that we are facing a colonial 

problem, and that we have already acquired dis- 
tant territories for which no government has been 
provided, the politicians are taking no steps what- 
ever to arrange a proper system of colonial gov- 
ernment. Such a system must have for its basis 
a permanent colonial service, otherwise our colo- 
nial governments will not only reflect but will ex- 
aggerate all the faults that obtain in our domestic 
affairs. These distant governments will be carried 
on by the ‘‘ boys,” who, far away from home, will 
not even be under the restraint of public opinion as 
expressed by the daily newspapers. Not only is it 
true that our politicians are not considering this 
problem at all, but they are actually urging the 
President to revise the civil service list in order 
that he may. take some offices out of the classified 
list, in which they are now included. In other 
words, the politicians, instead of rising to new re- 
sponsibilities, are insisting upon falling further and 
further below the old ones. 


Count CassINI, the Russian ambassador to the 
United States, delivered himself of an interview 
the other day, in which he insisted that the Russian 
movement towards the Yellow Sea, and the secur- 
ing of an ice-free port as the terminus of its Sibe- 
rian Railroad, had no hostile purpose in it. This 
may be so, but Russian assertions and Russian prom- 
ises are not to be taken without question; and it 
is to be hoped that Lord CHARLES BERESFORD will 
make so strong an impression upon the potentates 
of the Yang-tse-kiang valley that the Russian effort 
to extend its commerce will be confined to the 
north of China. The people of the United States 
are very deeply interested in maintaining and in- 
creasing their trade with China, which may become 
better than it is even with China under Russian 
but which will be better still if British 
influences prevail. It is more than probable, as 
Mr. H. W. WILSON points out in the September 
National Review, that a firm British foreign poli- 
ey will obtain and maintain all that is needed for 
British commercial expansion. Under the cireum- 
stances, however, we think that a firm front on the 
part of Great Britain will be much better than an 
acceptance of the Tsar's policy of disarmament, at 
least until the Tsar himself indicates his good faith 
by beating his own spears into pruning-hooks. 


auspices 


THE difficulty which the President has had in 
securing commissioners for the purpose of investi- 
gating the complaints made against army adminis- 
tration was to have been expected. We do not 
think that at this time an investigation for the 
purpose of finding out the persons guilty of the 
incompetence and indifference which resulted in so 
much hardship to the troops will be very valuable. 
The country knows that great blunders have been 
made, and that staff? corps have shown themselves 
for some reason or other to be inefficient. But 
underlying the incompetenecy aud indifference is 
the bad system under which such things are inev- 
itable. Ifa commission should be decided on to 
consider this phase of the question, which is essen- 
tial and fundamental, we do not think the Presi- 
dent would find much difficulty in securing com- 
missioners who would undertake the task. If the 
examination could be diverted from an inquiry 
whose result must be offensive to individuals, to an 
inquiry into the system which must be remedied 
if we are to have an efficient army organization, 
Mr. MCKINLEY would find that first-rate 
men would come to his assistance. This is the 
work which is of tnost importance, and which must 
be done if Congress is to be convinced that its own 
interference with military command is the essential 
evil to be cured. 


we think 


THE Duc @Orleans has come to the support of 
the French army in the DreYFUS case. This is 
perfectly natural. The Prince desires to be put 
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upon the throne of his ancestors, and knows that 
his ambition cannot be realized except with the 
help of the army. The issue in France between 
the army and the people—that is, between the army 
and personal liberty and law and order—is grow- 
ing more and more clearly defined. The army has 
been convicted of having, through a court martial, 
condemned DREYFUS to a horrible punishment for a 
crime of which he has not been proved guilty, and of 
which itis very clear that Major ESTERHAZY is guilty. 
He wascondemned not only on insufficient evidence, 
but in secret, and on testimony which is tainted with 
forgery and fraud; and yet the President of the re- 
public, the head of the house of Orleans, the com- 
manding officers of the army, and some of the lead- 
ing statesmen of France unite in insisting that his 
punishment shall be continued, and that his case 
shall not be revised. In other words, it is held by 
many high authorities that whatever the army 
does must stand unquestioned. This is a bad out- 
look for tke individual Frenchman, but a much 
worse prospect for the French Republic. Indeed, 
it seems that there is no republic in France, and 
that the army is her irresponsible tyrant. In order 
to carry out their purpose to suppress all criticism 
the chiefs of the army have demanded Colonel 
PicguaRT from the civil authorities, and have 
lodged him in the military prison of Cherche Midi. 
This, Colonel PicQuART suggests, is for the purpose 
of murdering him, and the populace is beginning 
to ask if the officers of the general staff are all 
criminals, 


THE war has accomplished something for poli- 
tics in New York. Colonel ROOSEVELT’s career as 
leader of the Rough Riders has so aroused public 
opinion, or excited the public imagination, that 
Senator THomaAs C. PLATT is obliged to accept him 
as the Republican candidate for Governor. This 
must have been a very serious blow to the Repub- 
lican boss and to the Republican machine, but it is 
not half so serious now as it will be if Mr. Roosr- 
VELT be elected Governor. He says, and Mr. ODELL 
affirms his statements, that no conditions were im- 
posed and no terms were demanded by Mr. PLatr 
at the consultation between the two, when Mr. 
PLATT accepted him. The Senator seems to have 
surrendered unconditionally. Mr. ROOSEVELT is 
therefore not bound even by a promise that ought 
to be broken. We know, of course, that he would 
not have made any such promise, and Mr. PLATT 
seems to have been shrewd enough to realize that 
it was useless to impose terms upon a man of his 
character. The result of Mr. ROOSEVELT’s admin- 
istration, if he should be elected, ought to be the 
destruction of the PLaTT machine. Mr. Roose- 
VELT will find it difficult to carry on his office, 
because he will be beset by demands for places 
and for money-making opportunities made by and 
on behalf of men who he knows ought not to be 
trusted with public employment, but he will have 
the courage to meet this emergency as he has met 
other emergencies, and his administration is likely 
to be a fresh breeze blowing through the corrup- 
tion with which the machines have tainted the 
State government. By the end of his administra- 
tiou there will probably be a Republican party in 
the State, but the Republican machine will be 
very nearly useless. 


WE cannot sympathize entirely with Mr. R. 
FULTON CUTTING and the other Independent gen- 
tlemen who have sought to put Mr. RoosEVELT 
in nomination before the meeting of the Repub- 
lican Convention. We quite agree with them that 
it is well to vindicate the right of the Independents 
to make nominations, and to resent the attitude of 
the party bosses towards free citizens. PLATT and 
CROKER do not believe that any other persons in 
the State than themselves have the right to put 
candidates in nomination, and so far as the Inde- 
pendents’ action resents this insolence it is whole- 
some. But there is another consideration. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT wants to be Governor, and wants to be 
Governor through the success of the Republican 
party, to which he is apparently much attached. 
That Mr. ROOSEVELT is a good man for Governor 
has been shown by the action of the Independents 
themselves, and the desire of the people of the 
State to vote for him for that office is pretty evi- 
dent. Now the independent movement for Mr. 
ROOSEVELT made by Mr. CUTTING and his friends 
really imperilled Mr. ROOSEVELT’s chances. That 
the threatened danger was not greater was due to 
the enormous popularity of Mr. ROOSEVELT, but if 
the politicians had had half a chance to throw 
down this popular candidate they would have 
done so, and would have seized upon the action 
of the Independents as a pretext. This is clearly 
recognized by most people, who therefore regard 
the Independents as marplots. It is one of the es- 
sential elements of political success, and especially 
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of the success of a new party seeking public favor, 
that there should be popular confidence not only 
in the integrity but in the intelligence of those 
who conduct the movement. Therefore the fact 
that the voters generally look upon this action of 
the Independents as a foolish and useless attempt, 
and as one likely to result in damage to the candi- 
date for whom they want to vote, injures the Inde- 
pendent movement. We believe in independent 
movei.ents. We want independent movements 
founded upon the idea that both virtue and intel- 
ligence are necessary to success in politics. The 
action of Mr. CUTTING and his friends las invited 
unpopularity, and is the sort of thing which for 
nearly a generation has injured independent move- 
ments and helped to keep the machines in power. 


SHALL WE SHAME DEMOCRACY? 


LTHOUGH the Peace Commissioners lave 
Z£\ taken their departure for Paris, where they 
will meet the Spanish Commissioners, it is not too 
late for the American people to express their views 
upon tiie policy of annexation and expansion. 
The administration has thrown the subject into 
the arena of public discussion, and has invited the 
people to express their opinions. It does not mat- 
ter that, to a certain extent, a conclusion has been 
reached and formulated in instructions imparted to 
the Commissioners. These instructions may still 
be changed by the public, if its voice in behalf 
of reason can make itself heard. Thus far-there 
has been a timorous reticence on the part of those 
who often do the speaking for the country, al- 
though, as has been shown more than once, they 
are frequently in the minority, and that decidedly. 
But in the presence of this most momentous prob- 
lem, the most momentous that has been presented 
to the republic for solution since the Constitution 
was adopted, political parties are silent and eva- 
sive, and many of the newspapers, especially those 
which are supposed to speak more or less for the 
administration, are strangely reticent and halt in 
their opinions. In truth, we have good reason to 
believe that this reticence means doubt on the part 
of some of those who will have most to say touch- 
ing the ratification of the treaty. But some of 
the expansion advocates have been so noisy that 
they have seemed to be the whole country. As 
a matter of fact, however, the country has not 
spoken, while its most trustworthy organs have 
avoided speech, or have uttered only delphic tones. 
It is the last chance for debate and opposition, and 
those who fear evil for the country in the possible 
annexation of Cuba and the Philippines must now 
speak, or forever after hold their peace. 
It is unnecessary to examine with any care or: 


seriousness the arguments which have been ad- 
vanced by the expansionists. The sentiment for 


expansion often proceeds from the bosom and not 
from the head. Fundamentally it is imitative, or 
at least it is suggested by what is being done in 
Africa and the East by the powers of Europe. 
Curiously enough, too, the false impression as to 
the vaiue of colonies, and as to the methods by 
which colonies have been made valuable, that 
prevails in the medizval mind of the German 
Emperor prevails also with our democratic impe- 
rialists. They are for following France and Ger- 
many’s revival of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth century method, because England, hav- 
ing been taught,-as Spain has at last learned, that 
the method was attended with disastrous and even 
fatal consequences, has succeeded in her wholly 
different nineteenth-century scheme—a_ scheme 
demonstrated to be absolutely impossible in such 
tropical islands as we are urged to assume. Was 
any important thing ever so droll or childish? The 
imperialists say, however, that we ouglit to play 
‘*‘our part in the world”; that we ought to assume 
our responsibilities; that we have a destiny to 
fulfil; that we owe it to civilization to see that 
good and stable government shall take the place 
of Spanish rule, and that the people of Cuba 
and the Philippines are unfit to govern them- 
selves. All of this, reduced to sensible terms, 
means that the United States will be bigger, and 
its people more entitled to strut, if we take on 
distant possessions. We dismiss also as of little 
value the contention that we must keep these 
various islands because we have taken them, and 
that their conquest has in some way changed our 
obligations to the world. We do not share in this 
view of the impotency of the country. We have 
just those obligations, and no others, in this re 
spect,as we assume. We have taken these islands in 
due course of war, and, if it is for our advantage 
to drop them, we may do so without any dishonor 
whatever. We are no more morally bound, in 


the pretended interest of civilization, to keep the 
Philippines and Cuba than we were bound to take 
The assertion by foreign powers that, hav- 


them. 
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ing conquered Spain, we are under obligations to 
them to retain her territory, inconvenient and 
hurtful though such retention may be to us, is a 
bit of insolence that may be best resented by not 
heeding the specious appeal to our cupidity. 

We believe that the best interests of the United 
States will be consulted if the islands can be sur- 
rendered to their people, with a proper regard to 
vested interests of natives, Spaniards, and oth- 
er foreigners. Whether the government adopted 
by the people be good or otherwise is not for 
us to decide with any nicety. The people of 
every country have a right to determine their 
own form of government. If it is bad, they 
must suffer until suffering and experience bring 
improvement. If it is so bad that their neigh- 
bors suffer, their neighbors have the usual rem- 
edy. We cannot deny to the Cubans and 
the people of the Philippines the right to gov- 
ern themselves without denying the assertions of 
our own Declaration of Independence. Our re- 
fusal to permit these foreign peoples to rule them- 
selves would be an assault by the republic upon 
what it has declared to be a fundamental hu- 
man right, while if we proceed henceforth upon 
the theory that our duty requires that we shall 
exercise a tutelage over peoples who unsuccessfully 
try to govern themselves, where will our con- 
quests end? And are we prepared to assert that 
our own house is in such order, that we can con- 
sistently undertake the management of our neigh- 
bors’ affairs ? 

Our refusal, therefore, to permit the former 
subjects of Spain to govern themselves will dis- 
credit the democratic form of government, and 
will deny the validity of the idea on which we 
based our own revolution against Great Britain. 
In the second place, Congress solemnly promised 
that the war against Spain should not be one of 
aggression or of aggrandizement. Our enemies on 
the continent of Europe have predicted from the 
first that we would not keep this promise, and 
that we never intended to keep it. This is not true 
so far as the people are concerned. It is a predic- 
tion born of animosity. If they consent to keep 
the conquered territory, it will be because they 
will believe that conditions have changed, and 
that the promise is therefore no ionger bind- 
ing. But this, in our opinion, will be a false con- 
ception of the fact, and ought not to excuse a 
breach of our word. Do we want to give the ene- 
mies of popular government the right to say that 
democracies are as untruthful, as avaricious, as 
indifferent to the rights of other people, as ready 
to deprive them of their liberties and their lands,as 
are empires and monarchies? Is there any possi- 
ble gain that we can derive from the possession of 
Cuba and the Philippines that can compensate the 
world for the loss of the faith which it has hither- 
to had in democracy as tle promoter of peace, as 
the generous succorer of the down-trodden, as the 
friend of personal liberty, as the bulwark of the 
modern principle that government of the people is 
by the people and for the people? 

Besides the wrongs that we will do to democracy 
and to our own reputation for frankness and fair 
dealing, we must count the cost of colonial govern- 
ment. We shall need an army of 150,000 men 
for the colonies alone, not to speak of the great 
increase of our navy that would be necessary. 
They say that our commerce will be vastly benefit- 
ed by these new possessions. We venture to re- 
ply that for every dollar that we would gain by 
an increase of trade with tropical islands we 
would gain a thousand dollars by opening our 
own markets to the more abundant commerce of 
Europe. Not only would our expenditures for 
military and naval establishments be increased, 
the army would necessarily be wholly regular and 
permanent. We are already learning that we 
cannot use militia and volunteers to garrison or 
defend colonies. We are already hearing com- 
plaints from one end of the Union to the other be- 
cause the government wishes to keep ‘‘our boys” 
in Cuba and Puerto Rico for two years. We have 
learned too that Congress is not a proper body to 
govern military forces, and that it ought not to be 
intrusted with the power to declare war. But 
these powers are grants of the Constitution, which 
must be amended in this respect if we are to be- 
come an efficient military power. We have learn- 
ed also that the constitutional power of the Sen- 
ate to ratify treaties may be dangerous to the peace 
of the country at times when tension is great. If, 
for example, our relations with a foreign power, 
through our acts in the East, should become as 
delicate as those between France and England on 
account of the MARCHAND expedition at Fashoda, 
how many speeches by Senators, such as those 
that were made against Spain last spring, would be 
required to bring on war? Then, too, we know 
that for years to come our colonies must be gov- 
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erned by friends of the Senators, because the Sen- 
ate has the power to confirm the President’s ap- 
pointments, which means the power to dictate 
them. Add to all, the insistence of Congress to 
determine all executive and administrative action 
by statute, and its constant neglect of all its duties 
over Territories, and we have, in anticipation, the 
crudest, most expensive, and most dangerous for- 
eign relations that can well be imagined. We can 
much more easily count the cost than the advan- 
tage of the proposed experiment, and the cost must 
be so enormous that blind folly alone can urge 
the country to incur it. 


THE CONNECTICUT RING. 

THE two uprisings against the bosses of which 
we spoke the other week have had very different 
terminations. The boss of New York, so far as 
the Governorship thereof is concerned, has fol- 
lowed the precedent of the snakes of Ireland, and 
‘*committed suicide to save himself from slaugh- 
ter.” Nobody imagines that Senator PLatT would 
have accepted a nomination so intensely antago- 
nistic to his power and so intensely antipathetic to 
his taste as that of Colonel RoosEvELT for any 
other reason than sheer necessity. He has sur- 
rendered under threat of a movement upon his 
‘** works.” 

In Connecticut the case was much more difficult, 
and the result correspondingly different. It is not 
likely that Mr. PoRTER was under any illusions 
about his undertaking. To attack the Republican 
ring in Connecticut was in the nature of a forlorn 
hope, and it is a considerable personal triumph for 
the candidate of honesty to have received the votes 
of about one-third of a convention packed as Re- 
publican conventions in Connecticut are. Indeed, 
it is hard to imagine any conditions more discour- 
aging to reformers than those which prevail in 
Connecticut. The party rule there is not of a 
boss, but of aring. The facilities for ring-making 
are imbedded in the political constitution of the 
commonwealth. The rotten borough system, un- 
der which a stagnant rural township has the same 
weight in the councils of the State as a growing 
industrial community ten times its size, is as prom- 
ising a breeding-ground for jobbery and corrup- 
tion as the wit of man could devise. Every rot- 
ten borough necessarily has its boss, and every 
hoss necessarily has his price. It is his interest 
to get his price, and to this end to multiply oppor- 
tunities for selling himself. ivery other local 
boss being actuated by the same desires, the neces- 
sary outcome is government by blackmail. Those 
who groan under the rule of a single boss have no 
reason to envy those who groan under the rule of 
a ring. When the boss becomes intolerable, he 
can be disposed of by beating him at the polls. 
But a ring of small local bosses and blackmailers 
is like MILTON’s angels, ‘‘ Vital in every part,” 
it ‘‘can but by annihilation die,” and it can- 
not be annihilated by a single defeat. As NERO 
wished that the people of Rome had but a sin- 
gle neck, that he might sever it at a blow, so 
the unhappy people of Connecticut might wish 
that their tyrant were an individual, that they 
might decapitate him all at once. But a_ boss 
that is also a hydra is not to be disposed of so 
summarily. Indeed, so apt are the legal condi- 
tions of Connecticut for the production of the 
hydra-boss, that it is doubtful whether he can be 
got rid of until the conditions are removed. This 
will require the united efforts of all the decent peo- 
ple in the State who are ashamed of its present 
political degradation. That degradation is much 
more widespread than people outside of Connecti- 
cut are aware. It affects not only what is proper- 
ly State legislation, but what is properly local 
legislation. The government of log-rolling and 
blackmail which it produces extends to the affairs 
of all the boroughs—the rotten and the sound. 
There is scarcely a community in the State which is 
not systematically plundered under color of law 
and the authority of the Legislature. The small- 
est village in the State is not too small to escape 
the attention of the local spoilsmen, who together 
make up the State ring. 

The importance of rescuing Connecticut from 
the ring of log-rollers and blackmailers which is 
engaged in exploiting it for their own advantage 
is obvious to every citizen who does not profit by 
the exploitation. No American State is in a con- 
dition of deeper political degradation. Perhaps in 
no other does the corruption of politics so ‘‘come 
home to men’s business and bosoms.” But, thanks 
to the absurd and obsolete assumption of the polit- 
ical equality of communities widely unequal, the 
combination of the local bosses is not only in pos- 
session; it is intrenched and fortified. The more 
necessary for the public it is that the system should 
be overthrown, the more necessary it is for the poli- 
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ticians that it should be maintained. They are 
fighting for life, and behind intrenchments. 

Those who know the strength of the position 
Mr. PorRTER undertook to attack know how bold 
was his undertaking. To them the fact that he 
could carry a third of the delegates to a machine- 
made Republican convention, so far from being 
discouraging, is full of promise. ‘The political lull 
of which we spoke last week would have its best 
result if it should bring about a political reorganiza- 
tion on new lines. How few and slight, for ex- 
ample, are the points of difference. between the 
anti-machine Republicans and the gold Democrats 
compared with their points of agreement! In no 
other State does a combination of these elements 
look more feasible than in Connecticut. Certainly 
in none is it more needed. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST QUAY. 

THE public-spirited citizens of Pennsylvania are 
engaged in another attempt to rescue the Republi- 
can party and the State government from the cor- 
rupt and withering grip of MaTTHEW STANLEY 
Quay. While their hopes are stronger this time 
than at any previous election, because they have 
the support of former Posimaster-General JOHN 
WANAMAKER, a former QUAY supporter, and that 
of a rival machine anxious to contro! the rich 
patronage heretofore, as well as now, at the dis- 
posal of Quay, nevertheless, it must be confessed, 
though reluctantly, that QUAyY’s chances of success 
are not of the poorest. The very fact that both 
the Gubernatorial and Senatorial successions are 
involved in the approaching election has bestirred 
Mr. Quay and his machine to redoubled efforts. 
While it may be true, as we are informed, that he is 
frightened by the outlook, it must not be forgotten 
that he is usually scared in time to enable himi to 
repair his fences, strengthen his lines, and bring 
up his re-enforcements. This wonderful capacity 
of political generalship, although belittled by ap- 
plication to machine polities, instead of being em- 
ployed in the higher and more worthy forms of 
political activity, has always stood him in good 
stead; and never more so than in 1895, when Gov- 
ernor HASTINGS and bosses MARTIN and MAGEE of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg united their forces in a 
determined onslaught upon him. * If he was able 
to win then, when only the State chairmanship 
was involved, and with the municipal, State, and 
federal patronage against him, how much more 
likely is he to win now when a Governorship and 
a United States Senatorship are at stake; when the 
federal patronage is already his, and when the 
State and municipal patronage of his opponents is 
distributed, with no more in sight? Indeed, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that Mr. Quay will 
win. His own forces are united and know what 
they want, and, from many past experiences, know 
how to get it, while his opponents are fighting 
in two different camps, one for the Governor- 
ship and the other for the Senatorship, without 
any vital bond of union (although both are fight- 
ing QuaYy—one because it believes all machine poli- 
tices are bad, and the other because it wants to be 
the machine). He will win, not because the peo- 
ple are not aroused as never before to the iniquity 
of his methods and his shortcomings. Last year 
his candidate for State Treasurer had fewer votes 
than his opponents combined. The sentiment for 
better government is now making solid and sub- 
stantial growth. The reports indicate that Dr. 
SWALLOW, the independent candidate fer Govern- 
or, is likely to poll upwards of 300,000 votes, and 
that he will outdistance his Democratic competitor. 
All this is true; but Mr. Quay will win because he 
will outgeneral his opponents, as he did in 1884 
when he was elected State Treasurer, and again in 
1887 when he was elected United States Senator, 
and again in 1895 when he won the State chair- 
manship fight against the greatest odds. 

Should he fail of having sufficient Republican 
votes in the next Legislature, he would not hesitate 
to bargain for Democratic votes. He practically 
dictated the Democratic nomination for Governor 
through the Standard Oil Company, of which Mr. 
‘“* Jim” GuFFEY, the Democratic boss, is a leading 
representative, and with which Mr. QUAY works in 
close harmony. There can scarcely be a doubt 
that the same forces which defeated Judge Gor 
DON in the Democratic convention will come to 
his rescue, if needed, in the next Legislature. Old 
Simon CAMERON was not above accepting an elec- 
tion at the hands of corrupt Democrats, and Mr. 
Quay, as his apt pupil, has no scruples against 
benefiting by similar practices. What Mr. QUay 
is after is his re-election, not the maintenance of 
party or principles, except as they benefit him, and 
it makes no difference to him whether he is elected 
by Republican or Democratic votes, so long as he 
is elected. 
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THE REV. DR. JOHN HALL. 


THE melancholy announcement of the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Hall comes to many thoughtful people as a sharp 


and saddening reminder of the transitoriness of life. We 
are accustomed to submit with equanimity to the inferior 
and secondary changes incidental to a hurrying and an 
overcrowded age. Many, indeed, welcome changes of a 
certain class. as adding variety to life. But all who care 
profoundly for the best things delight in the continuity 
of life’s greater relationships; and sometimes, to the point 
of self-delusion, we all but persuade ourselves that things 
which are strong and wholesome and gladdening and 

od must remain with us always. Especially is this 
true of those human relationships of others toward our- 
selves and toward society at large, which convey to the 
world gifts of strengthening, encouragement, and conso- 
bation, 

As one by one the greater poets of the Victorian Age 
have passed out of the world, a strange sense of loneliness 
has occurred in many hearts which, without ever having 
come into personal contact with the men themselves, 
loved to think of them as alive and speaking. It was so 
when Longfellow died. Tens of thousands who never 
had seen him walked with sadness on their faces because 
of the knowledge that this world no longer held his sym- 
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pathetic and refined spirit. It was so when Tennyson 
‘‘crost the bar.” He had lived so long, had wrought so 
mightily, it seemed as if he must live on forever 

So is it now as multitudes who never saw his face learn 
of Dr. John Hall’s departure from the world 

All who knew his name and his worth hoped that the 
strong and good preacher was endowed with gifts of phys- 
ical and mental vigor which might suffice for many active 
und beneficent years to come. 

We had grown so used to his presence in the pulpit, to 
his influence in the pastorate, to his grave and kindly 
presence in the councils of the church, it had not occurred 
to us that the time was drawing near when one who had 
made his pulpit as a throne among us for an entire gen 
eration must abdicate the station so long and so honorably 
maintained. 

It is not our purpose to enter into any account of Dr. 
John Hall’s life and life work. The chief facts therein 
are commonly known. His career in America has had 
such grand simplicity of outline it is readily comprehend- 
ed, and has become a part of the familiar and common 
knowledge of the people. But it does seem worth while. 
ata time when many changes are occurring in men and 
in institutions, to inquire isto the secret of that hold upon 
the public respect and public affection which was evi- 
dently gained by Dr. Hall long ago. and which he retained 
to the very end. 


BY WILLIAM THORNE. 


Dr. Hall had never felt called upon to enter aggressive- 
ly into public affairs in this country, as some other excel- 
lent men in the ministry have enteré he had taken no 
active part in political reforms, nor had he identified 
himself conspicuously with sociological experiments. He 
had not distinguished himself as a theological contro- 
versialist. His opinions on controverted points were ex- 
pressed with power and with clearness, but so far as we 
remember he abstained from those pelemical activities in 
and through which other men have acquired distinction, 
Yet further, Dr. Hall had never gained fame as a rhetori- 
cian. His manner of speech had been singularly moder- 
ate, grave, plain, close to the facts of life, and of the sort 
that Common people can understand, 

sy what means, then, it may be asked, did he gain this 
unusual hold upon public affection and appreciation? We 
think an answer may be given. Dr. Hall's commanding 
influence as a figure in American ecclesiastical and social 
life was gained by fidelity to a certain conception of the 
preaching office, by fidelity to his official responsibilities, 
by fidelity to the lives of individuals 

He was faithful to a certain conce ption of th 
ing office. That conception may be described as ambassa- 
dorial. He looked upon himself as an ambassador of 
Christ charged with a message. It was the steadfast labor 
of his life to deliver tiv He appears to have 
thought far less of himself and of the rhetorical modes of 
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delivery than of the message committed unto him. He 
believed that message without mental reservation, and, 
with a single-hearted earnestness which appealed equal- 
ly to men of widely different faiths, he spoke what he 
believed to be “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” There is something in human society 
which recognizes. this tidelity and is drawn toward it. So- 
ciety may be insincere in many things, yet it is sincere 
enough to know and to reverence sincerity when it finds 
it. And whether men have agreed with Dr. Hall in his 
point of view or not, they have believed not only in the 
sincerity of his cunvictions, but in his loyalty to the am- 
bassadorial conception of the preaching office. 

So also did he gain his power in the community by 
fidelity to his official obligations. He brought with him 
to America an old-country training in the grand principle 
of responsibility. To watch his busy life from day to 
day, wending its serious way from one church board to 
another, from one philanthropic society to another, was 
in itself an education. Many men are glad enough to ac- 
cept-the official distinetion of membership in ecclesiastical 
or social organizations, and then to let their duties sit very 
lightly upon their shoulders. Not so with Dr. Hall. For 
him to belong to’anything having official responsibility 
was a great reality, and in each of his many offices as trus- 
tec of religious-or philanthropic associations he seemed to 
give his whole mind to the immediate duties devolving 


upon him. The continuity of this practice through an 


entire generation made hima tower of strength. It was 
by faithfal deeds, by regular hours of attendance, by sa- 
cacious and thoughtful counsel, he won his great place in 


the social and religious life of our community. 

But almost beyond all else was his fidelity to individ- 
wus. He cared for people. The simple annals of human 
life as they are unfolding within the dwellings of average 
men, women, and children were great in his sight. The 
joys and the sorrows, the aspirations and the perplexities, 
the living and the dying, of simple folk called forth the 
richest and the best which he had to give. He went 
about doing good. And as the day has come, which we 
hoped might be a far distant day, when his familiar face 
and form shall no longer appear on the streets of New 
York, few names in all the history of this populous and 
composite city will represent more honest love and respect 
of men than the name of the kind, genial, godly Irish gen- 
tleman, who for thirty years stood in the midst of us, 
irne to his divine master, and true to his duty as a helper 
of human souls CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL. 


Union Turonoctoan Seminary, New York 


IN THE MONSOON OFF MANILA. 


[SrectaL Corresponpence oF “ Harper's WEEKLY.” ] 
Cavite, August 5, 

WHEN the rain lets up long enough to give a fair view 
nowadays, this part of Manila Bay presents a very busi- 
nesslike appearance to American eyes. Possibly the 
Spanish, looking out from the walls of their beleaguered 
city, may see something businesslike going on off Punta 
Sanglei too. His Excellency von Diederichs, admiral 
of the German navy, may take an oceasional glance across 
from the quarter-deck of his big battle-ship Aaiser, flag- 
ship of the squadron here, and give some time to medita- 
tion on what he sees. The Filipinos understand at last, 
apparently, and if they are not content, they make small 
show of their displeasure. Anchored in a huge semi- 
circle that begins far down in Caflacao Bay, where the Ma- 
nila lies, and extends out by Sanglei Point clear around 
to a point just off the arsenal that was once the partic- 
ular pride of the Spanish, lie thirty-two ships, all belong- 
ing to the United States, or in the service of their army 
and navy. They lie so close together, and spread over so 
much of the horizon, that at night they shut out the view 
of Manila from the Cavité shore almost entirely, and of 
all the great rows of brilliant are-lights that nightly twin- 
kle along the ruined Luneta only here and there one 
shows through to warn us that Manila is yet Spanish, 
and is yet gay, even though hard pressed on sea and land. 

To begin with the navy—for the navy began this Philip- 
pine business—there are eight ships of American construc- 
tion Whose business is solely the making of war, and two 
which were buiit by the Spaniards for the same purpose, 
but now fly the stars and stripes in recognition of our 
superior ability at the game. First of our ships, of course, 
in every respect but one, is the big fine cruiser Olympia, 
flag ship of the nervy Dewey, who won his second silver 
star and jumped a grade by the work he did in Manila 
Bay on May-day. One ship in his squadron excels his 
flag-ship in the business work of war-making, the Moni- 
tor Mouterey A long time had the lookouts on the ships 
of Dewey's flect been watehing the Boca Grande for the 
column of sinoke that should herald the ‘* flat-iron’s ” 
coming; and yesterday, when they saw it, and when the 
solid heavy - weight of the fighting - fleet steamed past 
Sanglei Point, and her guns roared in obeisance to the 
two-starred flag fluttering from the Olympia’s main-truck, 
a cheer went round the leaden-sided American ships, such 
as Cavité had not heard since that day when the greatest 
difficulty with our fighting was the desire of the Jackies 
to stop and eheer, Close in beside the Olympia lies the 
single -funnelled Charleston, standing up very straight 
and dignified since Captain Glass used her to compel the 
surrender of the rich and fertile Ladrone Islands. Be- 
yond the Charleston lies the Baltimore, whose 8-inch rifles 
silenced the battery of 10-inch Krupps that had thun- 
dered so long from Sanglei Point on May-day. It was 
while she was doing this that a shell burst above the cap- 
turn’s headsund cut some of the fore-rigging. ‘‘ And he 
just twisted his old head over his shoulder a bit,” said an 
enthusiastic Jacky, telling about it, ‘‘and he hove out his 
chest, and he says, ‘ Starboard a little.’” Away over by 
the Tambo shore is the Raleigh, standing by to talk to the 
Spanish guns at Malate, in case they make it too hot for 
our boys in Camp Dewey. She fired her 5-inch quick- 
fire guns so fast, in the great battle, that the Spaniards 
said afterward that when she came along the whole bay 
was ou fire. In by the Olympia, on the other side from 
the Charleston, is the Boston, and beyond her lies the 
Vonterey. At the ends of the line lie the Concord, in Ca- 
fiacao Bay, and the Petrel, off the arsenal, the plucky little 
chap who ran in behind Cavité Point after seven fleeing 
Spanish gunboats, and came out unscathed, with every 
Spaniard destroyed, 
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With these eight home-built fighting-ships are the little 
gunboats Callao and Leyte, taken from the Spanish. It 
was the captain of the Callao who came in after the fight 
and began a salute. Then, when he surrendered, he asked 
where the Spanish ships were, and Dewey took him out 
on the quarter-deck of the Olympia and pointed them out, 
eleven pitiful wrecks lying about the bay. It was on the 
Leyte that all the silver half-dollars were captured, which 
the boys are sending home to ‘‘ Polly” as mementos. 
Inside Cafiacao Bay is the Manila, the Spanish transport 
that surrendered to the Petrel, and is now a converted 
cruiser. All these are navy ships, and for the war the 
handsome little revenue-cutter McCulloch is in the navy 
too as a cruiser. It was from her tall funnel that the 
spark flew, that night they all passed through the Boca 
Grande, which warned the Spaniards that enemies were 
near. And when the guns on El Fraile blazed away, the 
McCulloch answered with her 6-pounders as gamely as if 
they had been 600-pounders. The machinery-supply ship 
Nanshan and the despatch-boat Zafiro, with the collier 
Brutus, which came yesterday with the Monterey, make 
up the list of Dewey’s ships. 

With them are a curious lot of foreign flags. One—the 
old red ensign of Great Britain—flies from the mizzen-gaff 
of the ship Ailen A. Read, that every South Street water- 
rat of New York knows as he knows his name. She hap- 
pened in here one day not long ago with a load of New- 
castle coal. Wasn't it handy for Dewey? That happened 
earlier with the bluff - bowed Honolulu, that has wind- 
jammed all around the world from St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. It has happened, too, to the big steam-collier Cyrus, 
which dropped in on her way from Singapore to a place 
to sell her coal, and Nyanza, from any port, for any port, 
with just what Dewey needed most. Here they all are, 
with 15,000 tons of coal or more, and all bunkers full in 
the fighting-fleet. All fly the English flag, and so does the 
Kwong-hoi, a vickety old side-wheeler that just looked in 
one day with a load of good things, and has never cared 
to look out again. Now the Avwong-hoi has a partuer, 
the Martha, of Kiel, and when von Diederichs looks this 
way with his Jong glass he can see the black and white 
and red of Germany flying from the staff of a ship that is 
selling supplies to Americans. There’s a Belgian too, the 
Culgou, most favored ship of all the fleet; has callers every 
day from every other ship, and the army too. She’s a 
sheep-ship from Australia. She brought 4700 frozen car- 
casses, and the day she dropped in to call on the admiral 
he sent a whole sheep to the captain of every foreign man- 
o’-war in the bay and to every foreign consul in Manila, 
just to verify the story floating around about how bard 
pushed for supplies the Americans were. 

And the transports, ten of them, most of which shifted 
their summer destination from the cool latitude of the 
Klondike to the rain and heat of Manila Bay, just to help 
Uncle Sam’s boys along on their way to conquer an empire 
for their uncle. They lie well bunched together, with the 
Newport, where General Merritt still keeps his headquar- 
ters, close by the wreck of the Reina Cristina, flag-ship of 
Montojo. Outside the bunch of troop-ships lies the line 
of cruisers and the fighting Monterey, a sturdy watchful 
picket-line. Two of the transports, Colon and Zealandia, 
are ready to go home as soon as they can take on a little 
coal, but it has been too rough for a week for any work 
on the bay. Soldiers are still on the Ohio, Indiana, Mor- 
gan City, Valencia, and City of Para, and small progress 
has been made in getting the stores out of the China. 

We are looking anxiously for the return of quiet wea- 
ther. The natives say it will blow nine days altogether, 
so there are two days yet to wait. Then work will 
go on with a rush, for now that the Monterey is here, 
Dewey is ready to demand the surrender of Manila as 
soon as the army is prepared to go into the city. Some 
desperate work has been done in landing troops through 
the surf, and the Astor Battery ruined their ammunition. 
They iost a chance to go to the front because they were 
reloading their shells with powder Dewey gave them. It 
has not been too rough, however, to stop work on the 
fleet. They have all been stripping ship, preparatory to 
the attack on Manila. In the May-day fight boats were 
carried inboard on the cradles, and many of them were 
splintered by shells or ruined by the concussion of the 
guns fired beneath them. Now that they have a good 
place to leave them, the ships are peeling off their jackets. 
The boats are all coming ashore, except two for each ship. 
Steam-cutters, whale-boats, barges, and gigs, they are all 
piled up in the yard of the arsenal. There is little wood- 
work to be taken out of the ships now. Most of it went 
out for the May-day fight, and has never been replaced. 
They are stil! using strips of clean new canvas for bulk- 
heads; and on some of the ships, if there are two guests at 
tiffin, the wardroom skirmishes for chairs. 

The ships are good to see, lying out here between the 
troop-ships and danger. They are clean and bright, and 
they are just like home. Only their color is changed, and 
they are bare of the fine furniture and fittings they have in 
peace-times; but they are just the same immaculate, spot- 
less homes of discipline and good order that we see in the 
yards or on the stations in American waters when we visit 
our friends in the service in the ‘‘ piping times.” Their 
men are clean, straight, manly, barefooted dare-devils, 
ready for anything that comes, from all night in a picket- 
boat to all day at the guns, and the quicker that comes, 
the better for their liking. Next week perhaps we shall 
see it. Perhaps not till the Monadnock comes. But when 
it comes it will be short, sharp, and to the point, like the 
dealings of the man who commands the fleet. 

Oscar Kine Davis. 


PEACE IN PUERTO RICO. 


[Srecia. Corresponpence or “ Harprr’s WEEKLY.”] 
Gvayama, September 2, 1898. 

I sEND herewith three sketches. The first one, entitled 
‘The Flag of Truce,” took place one day after the sign- 
ing of the protocol. Lieutenant-Colonel Richardson and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Glassford, of General Brooke’s staff, 
accompanied by two orderlies, rode into the mountains, 
and were soon met by two officers of the Spanish army, 
also accompanied by two aides. They exchanged com- 
pliments and cigars, and Colonel Richardson delivered a 
communication to be transmitted to the Captain-General. 
The Spanish officers had not heard of the protocol until 
some ten hours after our own forces had been informed. 
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The meetings under flag of truce occur now every day, 
but with much Jess formality, we having been invited to 
lunch at their fortifications, and they having come into 
the city and accepted like hospitality. One of these visits 
forms the subject of xy | second sketch. The soldiers 
surrounded the Spanish detail and begged for souvenirs. 
The Spaniards were more than willing to exchange, and 
did so to such an extent that not a button, buckle, nor sign 
of rank was left on their uniforms. The officers’ uniforms 
were also minus a button here and there. Our own escort, 
entering the intrenchments of the Spanish, were impor- 
tuned in the same manner, until everything movable was 
sacrificed to the greed for mementos. In the streets of 
Ponce one is pestered all day by numerous venders of 
buttons, swords, uniforms, and cockades, and it is now 
rumored that an are manufacturer is reaping a 
harvest. While in Ponce I had the good fortune to see 
the reception given by the ‘‘400” of Ponce to General 
Miles, General Wilson, and numerous officers. 

There are in the cities many wealthy people, as one 
might imagine from the numerous large plantations here- 
abouts, but one rarely sees a family or gets a glimpse of 
their family life. As soldiers, we are continually in com. 
munication with the poorer classes, and I must say the 
impression given by this continual association has not 
been to their advantage. 1 found the refined Portorriquefio 
women to be of exceptional beauty. Their manner and 
grace had the stamp of refinement, and their dress, in 
richness and taste, was what one would only expect to see 
in New York’s best society. They seated themselves in 
rows along the walls, and a conversation could only be 
commenced after many verbal formalities. The dancing 
was painfully graceful, and quite different from the “ hop, 
skip, and jump” balls of America. The men were tall 
and slender, rather pale, dignified and polite. Their 
clothes were becoming, hinting at no small tailor’s bill. 
They are extremely fond of their women, and act toward 
and speak of them with the most delicate courtesy. In 
conversation with a Portorriquefio he fondly boasted that 
their women could never degenerate to the ‘‘new women” 
class, and from what I saw I think the point well taken. 

General Miles was received graciously. He was dressed 
in a white fatigue uniform, but was hardly recognizable 
without his characteristic mustache. 

The orchestra opened with one of Sousa’s marches, and 
immediately followed with a very serious composition by 
a native. 

Dancing and the refreshments followed, and at a late 
hour the ‘‘ Star-spangled Banner” was rendered, in a way 
which showed that the song was unfamiliar; but they 
have abided with us only a few days, and we can afford 
to be lenient. T. Dart WALKER. 


‘THIS-BUSY- 
‘WORLD - 


Mr. Greorce W. SMALLEY has lately confided to the 
New York Herald some very dismal apprehensions about 
the ultimate fate of the rare books which are at present in 
the Lenox Library, and which, perhaps, in the fulness of 
time may be transferred to the new Public Library on the 
reservoir site. Mr. Smalley is evidently wise about rare 
books, and especially rare Americana, and very jealous 
about the keeping and destiny of those Mr. Lenox got 
together. He resents with some bitterness the amalga- 
mation of the Lenox collection with the Astor and Tilden 
libraries, and protests vainly. as he admits, but strenu- 
ously, against the removal of Mr. Lenox’s treasures from 
the strong-house which their owner provided for them. 
Many others besides Mr. Smalley regret, whenever they 
pass the Lenox Library, that that admirable building can- 
not continue to serve its present purposes. There are 
no compunctions about disturbing the Astor books or 
about the action of the Tilden trustees, but there are re- 
grets over the disturbance of the Lenox collections even 
in the minds of persons who, on the whole, approve the 
action taken. But Mr. Smalley seems unwarrantably 
gloomy about it. He is actually afraid the Lenox books 
won't be safe in the big library. He fears that as the 
flowing tide of democracy surges along, some yellow jour- 
nal may insist that a free people has a right to handle 
everything in its library, and that a body of trustees re- 
sponsive to the ignorant caprices of some elective body 
of Aldermen or Assemblymen may allow Mr. Lenox’s 
unique documents to go into unwashed or ungentle hands, 
and so see corruption. He speaks of ‘‘ the late Mr. Lenox 
whose matchless collection is now about to be flung to the 
wolves,” and it seems to be a real solace to him to re- 
member that, after all, the best collection of Americana is 
in the British Museum, and so, safe. 

It would be unkind and uncivil not to regret the harass- 
ment of Smalley’s mind, but, after all, if we are going to 
the dogs so fast as he seems to fear, of what great conse- 
quence is it that the memory of our early history, and the 
books and documents that bear on it, should be preserved? 
If the people of New York are, or promise to become, 
such a sorry lot of vandals that Mr. Lenox’s rare books 
will not be safe in the great library building which their 
money is to build, there must be evils in store for us be- 
side which the profanation of the Lenox book-cases will 
seem trifling and unimportant. Let us comfort ourselves 
with the thought that if by reason of democracy and 
bosses and popular suffrage we are all to be rushed head- 
long to the demnition bow - wows, at least we shall not 
suffer from flea bites on the way. Let us comfort our- 
selves further by remembering that rare Americana and 
most of the treasures that delight collectors are easily kept 
out of the hands of the vulgar, because the vulgar have 
very little interest in them, and are bored with looking at 
them even in a glass case. The wolves have no appetite 
for mummies. They like fresh meat. 


There was a charming story in the Sun the other day 
about General Chaffee and how he dealt with a fright- 
ened recruit in the action at El Caney. What seems 
to be the same tale has come to the WEEKLY from an- 
other source—from Captain Haskell of the Twelfth 
Infantry—and shall have another telling, for no one 
ought to miss it. As General Chaffee’s line went up a 
hill into action at El Caney this recruit dropped out of 
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the ranks. The general noticed him, and went to see 
what ailed him. He found a young and very badly 
frightened soldier. Captain Haskell says he said to him: 
**Are you hurt? I saw how well you kept up under fire 
us we came on. Come with me to the crest and look 
through my glass at the enemy’s works. We shall soon 
take them in the flank. We will try to lead the assqult 
if you like.” So, by the gentlest means, he put that 
recruit on his legs again, shared with him his own 
abundant courage, and brought him back, renewed and 
grateful, into the fight where he belonged. That was 
like saving a soul. The story shows the general’s quality 
—or one strain of it, at least—and makes it easy to believe 
Captain Haskell’s report that the Fifth Corps look upon 
him as the Skobeleff of our army—a soldier who, like 
Skobeleff, combines magnetic influence with swift obser- 
vation, great endurance, and whatever degree of heroism 
the occasion demands. 


Here is an extract from a private letter which throws 
some light on the reported-indisposition of Cuban soldiers 
to work, and on other things too. It is from a lady now 
living in New York, but who formerly lived in Havana. 
She writes under date August 31: 


Tam your old friend from Havana, and am delighted to hear from 
you. I really had given up all hopes of ever meeting you again, but 
here we are trying to be good Americans—Fred and Michi working 
busily; Gustav a soldier for Uncle Sam, who has just returned from the 
Santiago campaign, a miserable weak object, though a native; and hav- 
ing been months with the insurgents, he never failed in health, but the 
starved state that he was kept in and so much hard work has com- 
pletely overcome his strong constitution. He is in care of Dr. Bird, 
and is already showing a difference since being at home 


Perhaps the insurgents knew better than to work too 
hard in Cuba. 


The friends of General Joseph T. Haskell, who died 
on September 16, at Columbus, Ohio, have at least the 
satisfaction of feeling that he had had his chance as a 
soldier and had made the most of it, and that his gal- 
lantry and skill had had due recognition. As Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Seventeenth Infantry, he was in the San- 
tiago campaign, and got three serious wounds at Ei Caney 
while leading his regiment into action. Of five soldiers 
and two officers who volunteered to bring him off the 
field three were shot. General Haskell survived the field 
hospital, was brought to Siboney and sent to Fort Mon- 
roe, where he made a rapid recovery, and returned to 
Columbus, where his regiment had been stationed when 
the war began. He was promoted to be Brigadier-Gen- 
eral for gallantry on the field, and his commission reach- 
ed him on September 7. When the Seventeenth got 
back to Columbus, nine days later, he rode in a carriage 
at the head of the regiment through the city. The same 
afternoon he died suddenly of apoplexy, hastened doubt- 
less by his wounds. General Haskell entered the army 
during the civil war as a captain, and later received a 
commission in the regular army. He was known as one 
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of the best tacticians in the army, and was greatly be- 
loved and admired for his fine soldierly and personal qual- 
ities. Men who were with him at Santiago, and after, speak 
with the warmest admiration of his fine spirit, and of his 
indomitable cheerfulness in the hospital and while suf- 
fering afterwards from the effects of his wounds. 


Complaint is made by a reader of the WEEKLY that 
there has been too much said in this department of it, and in 
the newspapers generally, about General Wheeler, Colonel 
Roosevelt, the Seventy-first New York, and the Rough 

tiders in the Santiago campaign, and not enough about 

the regulars and the officers who led them. General 
Wheeler, we are told, is made conspicuous, while very 
little is said or heard about General Kent. Yet, this com- 
plainant says; 


It was General Kent who had the entire command of the Second, 
Sixth, Ninth, Tenth, Thirteenth, Sixteenth, Twenty-first, and Twenty- 
fourth regiments of regular infantry, who, with the assistance of the 
First, Third, Sixth, and Ninth cavalry, were the men who took San 
Juan Hill. General Kent made himself conspicuous throughout the 
fight by his gallantry in leading the men on in the terrible charge. It 
was the regulars under his command who took the hill, and the Thir- 
teenth Regiment who seized the colors. Notwithstanding the facts 
that General Kent had more men under his command than Admiral 
Dewey, faced a deadlier fire from the enemy, displayed more bravery, 
secured such an important position before Santiago as to necessitate 
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the Spanish fleet’s leaving Santiago Harbor—notwithstanding these 
facts, with innumerable others, we do not hear or read a word con- 
cerning this gallant officer. Why is it? Prejudice? 

Prejudice does not seem to be the trouble in this case. 
If General Wheeler and Colonel Roosevelt have had more 
than their share of attention, it has been because they 
were conspicuous public men and very interesting char- 
acters personally when the war broke out. If the Seven- 
ty-first Regiment has had an excessive amount of atten- 
tion from the New York papers, it is because it was the 
only New York regiment in the Santiago campaign, and 
therefore the regiment in which the local readers of New 
York papers felt the strongest personal interest. There 
is no prejudice against the regulars, no lack of apprecia- 
tion of their qualities as soldiers, no conscious begrudging 
of the honor that is due to them; but comparatively few 
officers of the regular army are widely known to the gen- 
eral public, or as good to gossip about as better known 
men, The Rough Riders have been more talked about 
than the whole regular army, but very few persons be- 
lieve that there is any one of Uncle Sam’s ten regiments 
of cavalry that is not at least as efficient as—probably some- 
what more efficient than—the Rough Riders. There is no 
use of hoping that the volume of gossip about every sol- 
dier or regiment shall be determined by merit and im- 
portance of service. That is not the way talk runs. Only 
a very limited amount of justice can get itself done ina 
short war. A few lucky men get chances, and some of 
them become famous. An equitable distribution of lau- 
rels by the newspapers seems to be altogether impractica- 
ble, though we have a right to expect to see better justice 
done in the official distribution of promotions and re- 
wards. 


In a notice of Judge Day, chairman of the Peace Com- 
mission, in the WEEKLY of August 27, it was stated that 
he graduated from the University of Wisconsin with the 
class of 1870. Information comes from Ann Arbor that 
he graduated from the Literary Department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1870, taking the degree of B.S., 
and in 1871-2 attended the Law School of the same uni- 
versity, but did not graduate. 


It was noted the other day in this department that the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati had raised money to 
put up at Fort Thomas a bronze memorial of the work of 
the Sixth United States (regular) Infantry at San Juan. 
A reader of the WEEKLY writes from Newport, Kentucky, 
in fervent protest against the notion thus fostered that 
Fort Thomas belongs to Cincinnati, or even to the State of 
Ohio. He points out that the fort is on the south side of 
the river, in Campbell County, Kentucky, near Newport, 
and is reached by an electric road governed by Kentuck- 
ians. He maintains that there is no site in or near Cin 
cinnati so fit for a fort as the Kentucky Highlands, in 
Campbell County ; he avers that the true friends of the 
Sixth Regiment are the Newporters, and unkindly insinu- 
ates that the Ohio metropolis is advertising itself at the 
expense of its Kentucky neighbors. 

No doubt the geographical facts are as our correspond- 
ent has stated, but it seems harsh in him to grudge to 
Cincinnati the expression of an interest and regard, tb 
sincerity of which there seems no sound reason to qu’ j- 
tion. The bronze tablet was a good idea. Why sheuid 
not the WEEKLY’s Newport friend regard it not with 
jealousy, but as a trophy wrung from the admiring Cin- 
cinnati folks by Newport's gallant regulars. As long as 
the tablet is coming to the old Kentucky shore, it seems 
as if Newport had inadequate reason for complaint. 

No communication on this subject has come as yet from 
Covington, Kentucky, which seems to lie near enough 
to Fort Thomas to have a claim on the affections and 
laurels of the Sixth. 


Another good soldier whose death, on September 18, at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, came as the result of the Santiago 
campaign, was Captain Allyn Capron, of the First Artil- 
lery. He had had typhoid fever, and died froma relapse. 
He was the father of Captain Allyn Capron, Jr., of the 
Rough Riders, who was killed at Las Guasimas on June 
24, and the son of Captain Allyn Capron, who was killed 
while commanding his battery of the First Artillery at 
Cherubusco, in the Mexican war. He was appointed to 
West Point from North Carolina in 1863, graduated into 
the artillery, and came to be regarded as one of the most 
accomplished officers in his branch of the service. 

It has been stated (in the Svn) that two sons of Captain 
Capron enlisted in this war, and that one was killed at 
Guasimas and another died of typhoid fever. Another 
account says that two cousins of the Caprons, also named 
Capron, were among the volunteers who went to Cuba, 
The thread of fact cannot be clearly followed through 
these somewhat confusing stories, but it is evident that 
Captain Capron’s widow has been sorely bereaved by the 
war. It is a solace to find it stated (in the Z/erald) that 
two younger sons are still left to her. 


Dr. George W. Lindheim’s death, on September 16, in 
New York, was very tragical. He was the surgeon in 
charge of 260 sick men and convalescents who came, the 
other day, by rail from Chickamauga to New York. It 
will be remembered that the train was boarded at Cleve- 
land by local physicians, who declared that some of the 
sick men would die if they were carried on, and criticised 
Dr. Lindheim severely because he would not put them off 
and send them to a hospital. He brought all his men 
through safely, according to orders. None died at last ac- 
counts, and all were either convalescent or recovering, but 
the surgeon himself is dead of typhoid fever, and his death 
is said to have been largely due to worry over the harsh 
criticisms of his behavior. He was twenty-seven years 
old. He joined the Eighth New York Regiment as cor- 
poral, but, being a Red Cross surgeon, was assigned to 
duty in the hospital corps. His death has doubtless had 
an effect in checking the tendency towards reckless cen- 
sure of the army surgeons. 


The marines came out strong in our recent war, not 
only at Guantanamo, but in divers other individual in- 
stances. One exploit that is to be credited to that branch 
of the service was done by Lieutenant T. P. Kane, while 
serving on the Harvard. On May 11, when that ship 
ran into St. Pierre, Martinique, for coal, Captain Cotton 
heard a rumor that the Spanish fleet was outside. Mar- 
tinique, being a French port, had strong Spanish sym- 
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pathies, and the verification of rumors about Spanish 
movements was difficult and hazardous. Lieutenant 
Kane, however, volunteered to get word of Cervera’s 
ships, and put off in an open boat in an uncomfortabl 
gale to take a look about outside the harbor. He got back 
in the small hours of the morning, bringing the -first 
authentic news of the whereabouts of the Spanish fleet 
that reached Washington. His errand was extremely 
perilous, and entirely successful. 

Another good piece of work that le did was to go 
ashore, climb the hills of Martinique, and observe the 
flash-light signals by dint of which the natives sent war 





MISS VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON DAVIS.—(Sae Pace 974.) 


news to the near-by Spanish islands. By this exploit he 
got important information, and also was able to make a 
report, on the basis of which Captain Cotton was ab'e to 
have the flash-light proceedings stopped as contrary to 
neutrality. Lieutenant Kane is ason of Captain T. F. Kane, 
U.S. N., retired, who served with distinction in the civil 
war. He is a great-grandson of Commodore Henley, who 
served on Lake Erie and at Tripoli under Perry. 


The prevailing reluctance to accept places on the war- 
inquiry commission is in marked contrast to the willing- 
ness shown some months ago to accept military commis- 
siors. It is not recalled at this moment that a citizen was 
discovered who was too modest, too busy, or too conscious- 
ly incompetent to accept the President's invitation to be 
come a general. But as for the citizens to whom the 
President desires to intrust the investigation of the con- 
duct of the war, they are as ready with excuses as the 
folks in the parable who were invited to ihe feast, At 
this writing seven commissioners are understood to have 
been caught, and report says there are good prospects of 
securing four more. It will be remembered that only the 
Quartermaster, Commissary, and Medical departments 
are to be subject to the commission’s inquiry; but, after 
all, if those departments are thoroughly looked into, the 
conclusions reached will have application beyond them. 
It is an unusual case where examination of the liver, 
lights, and stomach does not yield facts from which con- 
clusions may be drawn as to the patient’s general health. 


President Eliot of Harvard, being asked by the World 
what we ought to do with the Philippines, declines to ex. 
press an opinion in the present state of his knowledge of 
the subject. He believes that until we are more fully in- 
formed about the population, resources, and climate of 
the islands we should not commit oursulves to any final 
action, It seems somewhat rash of Dr. Eliot to plead 
ignorance, for the administration is obviously desirous to 
have the best sentiment of the country with it in what- 
ever action it takes, and it would be just like the Presi- 
dent to ask Dr, Eliot to go and look over the Philippines 
and report. The President’s avowed intentions as to his 
peace policy are, ‘‘ to do the best I can, with such know- 
ledge and light as I have, in the hope that my acts in the 
maticr will be approved by the deliberate judgment of 
mankind,” 


M. Henri Menier, chocolate-manufacturer, of Paris, who 
lately bought for £125,000 Anticosti Island, at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, is having some trouble over the title 
of his purchase. Some of the families which have lived 
long on the island dispute his ownership, and propose to 
make a case for the Canadian law courts. The purchase 
was an unusual transaction, and appeals strongly to the 
imagination. The island is far up in the land of fogs and 
west of Newfoundland, is 130 miles long, some 27 miles 
wide, and contains 2,500,000 acres. Its coast-line is 340 
miles long, and it abounds in timber, game, and streams 
which are full of fish. M. Menier proposed to colonize it 
and establish there an agricultural community. He has 
prohibited hunting and fishing without a permit, and is 
raising such crops as oats and barley. He has chosen a 
pretty big rors but his chocolate business bas been 
profitable, and if his title proves to be good, his develop. 
ment of the island is likely to be a very interesting work. 
The disputants of his claims lay stress on the inexpediency 
of allowing a Frenchman to control an island which com- 
manis the mouth of the St. Lawrence, but it is understood 
that he claims to have become a citizen of Canada. Yacits- 
men will be interested in the success of his venture. There 
is at present somewhat of a dearth of interesting stopping- 
places for yachts on the American shore north of Hali- 
fax, and a good station on Anticosti might help to make 
popular summer yachting trips to Quebec. 

E. 8. MARTIN 
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WINTER SCENES IN THE KLONDIKE. 
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MR. ADNEY’S CABIN ON BONANZA CREEK. MINERS CUTTING THE WINTER'S WOOD. 
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WINTER SCENES IN THE KLONDIKE. 
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A WINTER’S WORK 


LETTER AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Dawson, March 145, 1898. 

AWSON is now, or is about to become, one of 

the world’s great mining-camps, yet little that 

is authentic is known of the vast region in which 

it is located. Klondike was, in the first news 

paper account that went out last year, described as a 

place in the arctic regions where the polar bear made its 

sallies upon the lonely prospector; where the tempera 

ture in winter averaged ninety degrees below zero; as a 

land of eternal ice, where the rivers begin to freeze not 

from the top, but from the bottom, locking them in solid 

ice, a region devoid of animal life save for the venomous 

mosquito, which swarmed in countless millions. The con- 

flicting accounts that go out concerning this country are 

due in no small part to the diversity of the regions known 

under practically one name, Alaska, wherein conditions 

differ as widely as between the North and South of the 

United States; but still more is due to the fact that 

Alaska is now, and probably ever will be, the paradise of 
liars. 

No absolutely correct map exists of the Klondike dis- 
trict, and there will be none until the government makes 
a survey of tle creeks, which will not be for two or three 
years. A number of maps have been prepared by differ- 
ent persons, and some of these are more reliable than oth- 
ers. It will be understood how much those maps differ 
when the Klondike is given on Ogilvie’s sketch as a per- 
fectly straight stream, when, in fact, at a distance of forty 
miles from Dawson, the river runs for many miles at right 
angles to its lower part. The Klondike enters the Yukon 
at right angles in a nearly easterly and westerly direction. 
It is a stream of forty yards’ width, shallow, exceedingly 
tortuous in its summer bed, with numerous quick ‘rips ” 
in rapids. In winter, its whole bed being covered with 
snow, it seems a much larger stream. Its whole length 
can hardly be over one hundred and twenty-five miles. 
For thirty miles its rather narrow valley lies between 
gently rounded hills or banks of slide, the hills on the 
right being conspicuously higher than those on the left. 
Beyond this the valley widens into an immense plain, in 
which the river forks in three directions, the north fork 
running for fifty miles into a series of bald buttes, the 
foot-hills of the Rockies, whose great, ragged,snow-capped 
backbone extends in unbroken sweep from far to the 
westward to the eastward, until lost in the dimness of 
space. The main and middle fork extends to the same 
foot-hillsy while the south fork reaches into the southeast, 
where it heads directly against the McQuesten fork of 
Stewart River. Concerning the upper part of the river al- 
most nothing is known; the Indians never venture there, 
on account of fear of their hereditary enemies, the Naho- 
mies. 


FROM 
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The name Klondike is from the Indian ‘* Tron duk,” 
which, according to Ogilvie, means ‘‘ plenty of fish.” 
**Duk” is simply the termination for river, while from 
the best information attainable from the Indians, it is the 
place where fish-weirs are set up. On each side of the 
mouth of the Klondike there is a flat some twenty feet 
above the river. The upper one is only a few acres in 
extent, is the old Indian burying-ground, and at the pres- 
ent time is the site of Klondike City, generally known by 
the name of Lousetown. It is the spot where the boats 
first land that come down the river, and contains now sev 
eral score of cabins. The lower part is a mile and a half 
long and nearly a quarter of a mile wide, being at the 
base of an impressive bank four or five hundred feet in 
height. On this is built the city of Dawson, containing 
now about three hundred cabins, the pretentious build- 
ings and warehouses of the trading companies. saloons, 
and dance-hall, and the barracks of the Mounted Police on 
the government reservation at the Klondike end, together 
with every variety of habitation from tents to scows with 
houses built upon them. The population is about two 
thousand, while that of the whole district is hardly less 
than five thousand. 

Klondike had been prospected years ago, but it was re- 
garded as a ‘‘moose pasture,” not worth the trouble of 
working. There was no confidence in any of the creeks 
on the east side of the Yukon. With the exception of bar 
diggings on Stewart River, all the pay gold has been found 
in the streams entering the Yukon on the other side. Sixty 
Mile, fifty-five miles above, with its rich tributary, Miller 
Creek; Forty Mile, fifty miles below Dawson, and the 
Brick Creek district, which lies in the same region. Bo- 
nanza Creek, on which the first strike was made, enters the 
Klondike on the right-hand side, about a mile from its 
mouth. It is about twenty-eight miles in length, being 
one of the largest in the district. El Doradoisa ‘* pup,” a 
tributary of Bonanza, entering it fourteen miles up. A 
few miles further up Bear Creek enters, and nine miles 
from Dawson, Hunker, a stream nearly the size of Bonan- 
za. Above these, at a distance of about forty miles from 
the mouth, are Leotta and Too Much Gold, and five miles 
beyond these, All Gold. By reason of the great bend in 
the Klondike, all these creeks, like the spokes of a wheel 
pointing towards a hub, have their sources in a great mass 
of peaks known as the Dome. On the other side of this 
mountain backbone area number of creeks, corresponding 
in size and importance with those on the north, being the 


tributaries of Indian River, a stream of some size entering. 


the Yukon in a direction parallel with Klondike, thirty 
miles above Dawson. The chief of these are Dominion, 
and Sulphur, heading opposite Hunker, All Gold, ete., 
Quartz, Ophir, and Nine Mile, in succession to the west- 


IN THE KLONDIKE. 


CORRESPONDENT 


FOR ‘‘HARPER’S WEEKLY.” 

ward. The Dome, or divide, stands so high and cons} 
uous above the surrounding hills, which grow gradu: 
less toward the mouths of the creeks, as to suggest ane\ 


larger mass through which the present creeks have dusj 


their way, at the same time carrying down the gold wh 
lies in their beds. And the fact that gold has been fou 
thus far in the greatest quantity in those creeks, or mo: 
of those creeks, that head directly into the Dome, has pu} 
suaded many that this ridge contains what is left of 
mother lode from which the riches of El Dorado and ] 
nanza are derived. The quantity of gold in the beds of 
these streams cannot be estimated and cannot be exagg¢! 
ated. There isas yet but one El Dorado, they say, but 
other stream has been prospected to the same extent 
El] Dorado. Gold lies in the bed of every stream, but 
difficulties of working it out, and the wholly inadequ 
number of prospectors, make this country as little kn 
asa year ago. It will be a year before it can be known 

The country lies under a thick bed of moss, even to th 
tops of the hills, and under this moss the ground is mos! 
frozen as far as one can dig. When this moss is stripped 
off, the ground thaws readily enough. Formerly, all 
work was conducted by stripping and washing in summer 
About three years ago it was discovered that the grout 
could be thawed by burning, which opened up the wh 
winter, till then spent in idleness, for work. 

The streams here are not what are called bed- 
streams—that is, the water does not run over a rocky 
—but under the present streams is a deposit of decayed 
getable mould or peat, called muck, This muck is 
of great depth—in one place ina part of Bonanza, | 
eight feet. Under this is gravel, then the bed-rock. | 
gold lies in this gravel, and not only on, but in the 
rock. For bed-rock, in miners’ parlance, does not 1 
sarily mean hard rock, but anything that will catch 
hold the particles of gold as the water carries it down 

The hole which is sunk is usually about three by fis 
Each fire burns down about a foot, and is usually - 
at night. By morning the hole is clear of smoke, the 
is softened and can be lifted out. When the hole has! 
sunk ten feet, or as deep as a man can shovel, a winds 
is set up, and the dirt is hoisted out in a square | 
bucket, and lifted upon the dump. Every little 
after gravel is reached, a panful is ‘taken to the c: 
washed out, and by this it is known when *‘ pay” i> re 
ed. Where thecreek bed is wide, or where there 
much sliding in, several holes will often have to 
in a line across the creek from rim to rim, and 1) 
nected by drifting, before the pay, which lies in 
bed of the stream, is found. <It will thus be 
much time, both of actual work and ‘‘dead work. !> 
sumed making any prospect of aclaim. When oie s 
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on the Dome and sees the miles of creeks all staked to their 
sources, likewise every pup, he realizes the years that will 
elapse, and the thousands of men that must work, before 
what is in every claim can be known. 

The main work of the district is being done on El Dora- 
do, which, as far as the forties, or four miles up, is rich 
beyond the power of imagination to conceive. Yet there 
are total blanks on El Dorado. On Hunker there is a 
blank between two of the richest claims on the creek. 
The gold has slipped over,apparently. Bonanza is spotted 
from top to bottom, yet the total amount that will be 
taken out will be large, and there are some very rich 
claims. Hunker will also turn out a large quantity of 
gold Next to this comes Dominion, a creek of great 
promise, while it is impossible to say in what order the 
others come. They all show promise, but hardly more 
can be said, for the amount of work done on them is in- 
significant. 

Thousands of claims have been staked in the Klondike 
before this winter, no prospect whatever having been 
made, save What can be done on the side of a tree with an 
axe and a bad lead- pencil. Thus all the ‘ pups” and 
fractions on old creeks, and every new creek within fifty 
miles of Dawson, have been staked in a succession of stam- 
pedes of the wildest description. Only one claim was al- 
lowed in the Klondike; but every stream putting into the 
Yukon carried a new right. The Gold Commissioner, how- 
ever, has limited the number of rights in the whole territory 
tofour. The reduction from 500 feet to 100 has not in the 
least lessened the number and wilduess of these stampedes. 
Whole creeks have been staked by one man, who gave or 
sold the numbers for relocation. The result of this indis- 
criminate staking and recording is that there has been 
endless confusion in the commissiouer’s office; fifty claims 
a day have been recorded all winter, the men standing in 
big lines outside the commissioner's office, waiting. ‘The 
commissioner has taken the oath of stakers as to the ex- 
istence not only of claims and fractions, but of creeks 
In consequence, he has recorded fractions that did not ex- 
ist, and those fractions have been sold on the strength of 
the commissioner's certificate. He has had a wholly in- 
adequate corps of assistants. He has recorded a total of 
7500 placer claims. 

As soon as creeks to be stampeded began to run out, 
attention was turned to quartz, and there have been 
some astounding results. It is shown beyond a doubt 
that as there is gold in some quantity in almost every 
creek, so is the whole country underlaid with veins and 
ledges of quartz. When the snow goes off, greater results 
will follow. If the gold in the placer has come out of 
quartz near at hand, as everything points, then, after the 
placer is worked out, we may expect to see quartz-mines 
on a scale correspondingly larger. 

The evidence that the gold is not from one, perhaps 
distant, source, brought hither by glacier or river, is that 
the gold in creeks adjacent is dissimilar and easily dis- 
tinguishable. El Dorado gold is paler, being more silver, 
than Bonanza gold. Hunker is purest of all. The gold 
has come from the disintegrating of the quartz in the im- 
mediate vicinity. There is one curious thing: the ** bench ” 
claims, on the side of the hill above the creek claims, are 
paying sometimes more than the creek. This is espe- 
cially so about the Skookums, just below El Dorado, The 
largest nuggets, one of $455, found this winter, came from 
a bench on Skookum,; another, of $262, came from a bench 
on El Dorado. 

In consequence of these finds, the whole side of the 
creek, from the lower numbers of El Dorado down to Little 
Skookum, has been staked out to the fourth tier, holes 
have been sunk to bed-rock, and the most sensational dis- 
coveries have been made. The singular thing is that 
even though abutting on Bonanza, they bear El Dorado 
gold, showing that at one time the old bed of El Dorado 
ran across these benches. In further corroboration of 
this belief, which prevails here, it has been observed on 
Jonunza that ledge crops out every few claims on the 
creck. The claims at the crossing of the ledge are barren, 
but just below is the gold, coarse gold, and the farther 
down one goes the finer and more scattered the gold, until 
it peters out. Below the next ledge the same is repeated. 
At the present time, below the ledge, scores of men are 
piling the dirt into large dumps. As one goes down, the 
dumps grow smaller and there is less work being done, 
while at the end the men have thrown up their lays, leav- 
ing the deserted windlasses and dumps. 

It is really impossible to know what is being got on the 
creeks. The mine-owners cannot be expected to tell, and, 
as arule, do not. The reports of rich finds are generally, 
though not always, the invention of those with interests 
in the creeks to boom. On Bonanza and on Hunker there 
has been much dissatisfaction on account of lays not turn- 
ing out, and men by the score have gone to work for 
wages, or taken new lays. A claim on Bonanza or El 
Dorado is by no means a sure thing. 

A quantity of quartz has been staked on the Dome and 
the sides of El Dorado. Prospecting and assay will alone 
show what they are, but it is beyond question that event- 
ually rich lodes will be found in the neighborhood of the 
rich creeks. The expense of working the mines is the 
great obstacle to their development. 

The ground is not frozen in all places; there are spots 
where one can go down twenty feet through thawed 
ground. Probably this is due to the presence of warm 
springs, for in all the creeks there is a flow of water from 
springs on the side of the hill that often fills the creek- 
bed with so-called ‘* glaciers,” and puts a stop to work in 
the holes by filling them up. 

The present method of working is most primitive and 
wasteful. With wages at $1 50 an hour, all that will pay 
to work is a small and exceedingly uncertain ‘‘ streak ” of 
‘‘pay.” Color, even ten cents to the pan, is hardly “ pay,” 
and if nothing more is found, the prospect is abandoned, 
or more holes sunk. There may be an immense quantity 
of gravel showing that much, but they can only afford to 
work that portion of it which goes as high as twenty-five 
cents. The drain that this makes on the resources of a 
mining region will be better understood when it is known 
that the hydraulic propositions have been profitable at as 
low as ten cents to the cubic yard, a cubic yard contain- 
ing some two hundred panfuls. The method of sluicing, 
too, is wastefui, no means being employed to save the 
fiue gold which goes off in the tailings. If some cheaper 
method could be employed, or even if wages were re- 
duced to, say, $5 a day, the value of every mine in the 
region would be doubled or trebled 
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The frozen condition of the ground will prove no ob- 
stacle, I am certain, to hydraulicking. Ten years ago, in 
the Cassiar Mountains, according to Dawson, the ground 
remained frozen as here, until the moss and timber were 
stripped, when the sun alone thawed the ground to a great 
depth. If each layer is taken off daily, there is no limit 
to what can be taken off, the tailings being handled with 
hydraulic pumps. ‘The greatest obstacle is lack of water; 
this must be stored in reservoirs, but might have to be 
drawn from the upper Klondike. The ground certainly 
can be ‘ ground-sluiced”; then it can be hydraulicked. 
On the streams that are largely worked the wood is grow- 
ing scarce. The wood on the side of the gulches is small 
—pine and spruce scarcely larger than an arm (but of 
great age), as well as small birches and poplars. In the 
valleys, however, of the main river there is an abundant 
supply of spruce, the trees going often to thirty inches 
diameter, straight and tall. These are used for lumber, 
the demand for which is great at the present time for new 
buildings going up and for the sluice-boxes. There are 
three mills in operation, and boards are $200 a thou- 
sand. 

If every winter is as mild as the present one and last 
year's, the climate need not deter any one of fairly cheer- 
ful disposition and good lungs from coming into this coun- 
try. The Yukon has not frozen this winter, an air-hole 
remaining in frout of Dawson all winter, while the Klon- 
dike is open in hundreds of places, and remains open under 
nothing less than a covering of snow, which makes it ex 
ceedingly dangerous to travel except on the beaten trails. 
The Indians always use a stick, with which they feel the 
way. There has never been a time this winter when one 
could traverse, say, Sulphur or Too Much Gold without 
getting wet, often over one’s moccasins. In consequence 
of the water in the creeks, there have been a number of 
freezings on stampedes. The temperature has not been 
lower this winter than —65°, but this temperature is with- 
stood without discomfort by one provided, after the way 
of the country, with fur-lined mittens and a sufficiency of 
foot-gear. The hands, feet, and face are all that need to 
be guarded, the smallest amount of covering suflicing to 
keep the body warm. Buffalo coats are wholly out of 
place, deer-skin and drill ** parkas” being worn over wool 
lens or moose-hide, The winters are dark and sombre. We 
are far south of the Arctic Circle, no further north than 
parts of Norway. The sun does not wholly disappear in 
midwinter, but appears for five or six hours, or say from 
ten to three. On this account wages at $1 50 an hour are 
far from being $15 a day. Six or seven is nearer the mark. 
In the deep gulches and on the north sides of hills there 
is practically no sun, merely a glow in the southeast that 
dies away in the southwest 

The summers are short, but the amount of sunlight is 
great, and vegetation springs up in profusion. Potatoes 
have been raised at Forty Mile, and no doubt other vege- 
tables will be grown. The mosquitoes here are very bad, 
but they are also very bad not a thousand miles from New 
York city. Last July,in the very papers that were sen- 
sationally serving up the horrors of this arctic region, was 
described the death of a baby from mosquitoes in New 
Jersey. Had that happened here,what a morsel it would 
have been for the seusation-mongers! The Indians find 
smoke sufficient protection, but the white population 
mostly wear veils over wide-brimmed hats. It is in the 
low country, downriver, that the mosquitoes are so bad 
At the mouth of the Tanana a horse was stung to death 
ina night. They tell of the Tanana country that when 
a man wanted to see the sun, he had to throw a club up 
into the air. 

The river at one time supported a large Indian popula- 
tion that maintained an existence on meat and fish. The 
natives are dying off rapidly, until there are scarcely over 
a hundred at Dawson, but the food-supply remains the 
same. Moose are very plentiful on the Klondike to its 
head-waters. The Indians have been hunting all winter, 
and killed large numbers. The miners are driving them 
further away from Dawson, but almost every day come 
reports of moose killed on Bonanza, Hunker, etc. The 
foot-hills of the Rockies are the range of the reindeer. A 
herd of ten to twenty thousand passed across the head of 
Klondike last autumn. They are abundant on the head 
of Forty Mile. Fur-bearing animals are somewhat scarce, 
but ashort while ago were more plentiful. They are mink, 
marten, otter, beaver, weasel or ermine, rabbits, lynx, and 
wolverenes. The wolves do not venture near the lower 
Klondike, but all winter a herd have made their centre of 
operations above the forks, forty miles up. They feed on 
caribou and moose. I saw the skin of one that the trapper 
said gave nearly a quart of oil. It was the first and only 
wolf he ever saw that had any fat whatever. Wolves have 
several times attacked parties, and been driven off. On 
the White River, a few winters ago, they took a sled-load 
of moose-meat away from a hunter. 

The snowfall this winter is about three feet, and is ex- 
ceedingly light, so much so that in the early winter snow- 
shoeing was exceedingly difficult. The snowfalls are not 
large and permanent. There is a general absence of heavy 
snow clouds here. Almost the only evaporation is from 
air-holes on the Yukon. From them a mist arises which 
hangs low in the gulches, making it at times a trifle raw. 
This mist turns into a gentle snow, which day by day 
falls, adding imperceptibly to the total depth. One re- 
sult of the absence of wind in early winter is that the 
snow accumulates on the trees as nowhere else, in masses 
the size of hogsheads, bending the birches and spruces 
quite to the ground. By the middle of January the winds 
have begun to shake the snow off; by the middle of March 
it is about all gone. 

Very many have lived in tents all winter, with stoves, 
in comfort. The chief drawback is that the blankets 
every morning are covered with dense frost, which must 
be dried out. There are some men who take their first 
colds when they go into a cabin. 

There has been a great amount of scurvy. Half the 
patients in the hospital are suffering from scurvy. Scurvy 
manifests itself in a variety of ways; it is a state of the 
system resulting from poor cooking and lack of a variety 
of food. Those bringing outfits into the country should 
not stint themselves in the least, but provide themselves 
with every variety of the best food that money can buy. 
Spruce tea is the remedy for scurvy, a simple and effec- 
tive one, as well as a preventive, in a measure. 

All winter transportation is by dogs, save a score of 
horses that have been working steadily all winter, hauling 
lumber, wood, and hay from meadows on the upper Klon- 
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dike. It is necessary on a trail to house the horses in a 
tent with a stove. The native dogs ure the best; they 
are tough, and thoroughly understand the business of haul 
ing. There are many so-called * outside” dogs of all 
breeds, and they are getting mixed with the ‘inside 
dogs, not always to the advantage of the breed. The 
outside dogs, with the exception of the Newfoundlands, 
are not adapted for hauling, but are so employed, the 
short-haired ones having to wear “‘ parkas” of@lanket. A 
good dog will haul on a smooth trail 300 pounds, but when 
the work is hard and the trail new, they are not put to more 
than 100 to 150 pounds. Fish was scarce, so“ they have 
had to be fed on good rice, vegetubles, and meat. They 
have sold for as high as $800—a good dog being rarely to 
be bought for less than two hundred and odd dollars 
The dogs are arrant thieves, so that food cannot be stored 
in the cabins, but is placed in caches, little houses set 
upon poles, high out of reach. These caches are a strik- 
ing feature of Dawson. The dogs make an interesting 
study in themselves. 

Completely organized government and a system of juris 
prudence will be in operation in the spring, in anticipa 
tion of whatever influx there may be from the outside 
world. Hitherto miners’ law (not mob law, by any means) 
has proved adequate in Alaska, and while there has been 
justifiable criticism of the arbitrary and wholly insufficient 
government we have had, in the future; with the greater 
measure of home-rule we will have, we will probably be 
able to secure a greater measure of justice than under the 
old system. Major Walsh, the new Governor, or ‘Com 
missioner,” is said to have power to decide upon every 
exigency that will arise, even to the unmaking of the 
order in council extending the claim to 200 feet; and set 
ting a tax of ten to twenty per cent. upon the whole out- 
put. 

Until the one-hundred-foot rule went into effect on the 
Ist of January, it wus understood that one hundred or even 
two hundred fect was not sufficient reward for perilous 
years of hardship asa prospector; but the stampedes have 
continued day and night since then, with all the energy 
und perseverance of the first stampedes, while there ap 
pears to have been not the least cessation of work on the 
rich, or rather known, creeks. In consequence of which 
it is hardly likely that there will be any modification of 
objectionable orders in council. Neither will there be any 
forcible resistance to the collection of the taxes, since it 
lies with one man in the office of the gold commissioner 
to confiscate not only the whole dump, but the offender's 
entire rights in the district, for a failure to tell the truth 
about the output. 

Seven thousand five hundred claims have been recorded 
thus far. The staking has not been confined to the region 
about the Dome, but every creek of the Yukon, from 
Twelve Mile Creek, below here, to Stewart, has been 
staked, including thus far, in order, Twelve Mile, Balla 
rat, Deadwood, Moosehide, Dion, Bryant, Montana, Swede, 
or Swedish, Baker, Ensley, Reindeer, Rosebud, and Het 
derson, with Eureka on the south side of Indian.. No 
locations have been made on the north side of Klon- 
dike. 

From the old-time prospector’s point of view, the camp 
is spoiled already. The new-comers have staked up the 
creeks in many cases without any means of prospecting 
suve the usuat axe and lead-pencil, and he is wholly at 
sea. Formerly he had the whole country to himself. In 
the staumpedes that have continued all winter it has been 
necessury to stake first and prospect afterwards, and the 
marvellous part of the whole is that there is so much gold 
in the country that the later prospects have justified the 
staking. Most of the claims are taken on speculation. 
We have been asking ourselves: ‘‘ When the people @ome 
in in the spring in the numbers that are anticipated, will 
they buy claims on the creeks already staked out, or will 
they institute a series of stampedes to remote creeks?’ 
Even now the stampedes have extended into American 
territory, American Creek and others, where 1350 feet is 
allowed; and when it comes to be generally understood 
that pay can be had there without the disadvantage of the 
miscalled government we have been inflicted with this 
winter, no small number of the new arrivals will keep on 
down to American soil, where the recorder of claims will 
know that fractions, claims, and even creeks have existence 
in fact before issuing certificates of ownership. 

Assuming, what is not the case under present condi 
tions, that every claim thus far staked contains pay, and 
allowing that two men can work out fifty feet across in a 
year, it requires one hundred and fifty thousand men to 
work out every claim. The number required in fact 
would be much Jess, but when the unlocated. regions else 
where ure considered, these figures will afford some notion 
of the work needed to develop the placers, while if the 
quartz shall prove profitable, the Yukon will support a 
tremendous working population. Few have realized the 
possibilities of this country. There is no need of lying, 
as it is to be expected those having interests here will do. 
What was considered wildcat the other day, is solid in- 
vestment. But this is not yet the place for the man with 
a few dollars. Every man will not make a fortune. 
Thousands of disappointed men will go back, broken in 
health, many of them, and broken in fortune, but wiser 
and more apt to be content with home. 

I have endeavored in the above account to give some 
idea of the conditions here, without going largely into the 
details of life here, which furnish interesting stories in 
themselves. 





A WELCOME TALE. 
ALL along the woodland ways 
And in the lonesome thicket 
To-day we hear che merriment 
Of katydid and cricket. 
They tell us, and we are rejoiced 
The wise musicians know it, 
That coming soon, they sing in tune, 
And some white morn will show it, 
As sure as fate, from Nature’s hand, 
The secret never lost, 
To this uncomfortable land 
Will safe arrive, the frost 
MAnrGarer E, San -R. 
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THE AWKWARD AGE. 


A Wovel. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘Datsy MILLER,’ 


I 

“AVE when it happened to rain Vanderbank al 
ways walked home, but he usually took a han 

‘ som when the rain was moderate and adopted the 
: preference of the philosopher when it was heavy. 
On this oecasion he recognized, as the servant opened the 
door, a congruity between the weather and the ‘‘ four- 
wheeler” that, in the empty street, under the glazed radi- 
ance, Waited and trickled and blackly glittered. The but- 
ler mentioned it as, on such a wild night, the only thing 
get, and Vanderbank, having replied that it 
was exactly what would do best, prepared, in the door- 
to put up his umbrella and dash down to it. At 
this moment he heard ‘his name pronounced from behind 





they coul 


way 


and, on turning, found himself joined by the oldish fel- 
low-guest with whom he had talked after dinner and 
ibout whom, later on, upstairs, he had sounded his host- 
ess t was at present a clear question of how this amia- 
ble, this apparently unassertive person should get home 

of the possibility of the other cab for which even now 


with a whistle to his lips, craned out 
1 through the storm. Mr. Longdon 


ee 
HStTeNned 


time, 


red, to Vanderbank, if their course might by any 

mance be the same; which led our young friend imme- 
diately to express a readiness to see him safely in any di- 
rection that'should accommodate him. As the footman’s 
whistle spent itself in vain they got together into the 
four-wheeler, where, at the end of a few moments more, 
Vanderbank became conscious of having proposed his 
own rooms as a wind-up to their drive. Wouldn't that 


a better finish of the evening than just separating in 
he wet? He liked his new acquaintance, who struck him 
as in a manner clinging to him, who was staying at a 
hotel presumably at that hour dismal, and who, confess- 
ing with easy humility to a connection positively timid 
with a club at which one cou!du’t have a visitor, accepted, 
under: pressure, his invitation. WVanderbank, when they 
rived, was amused at the air of added extravagance 
With which he said he would keep the cab: he so clearly 
enjovel to that extent the sense of making a night of it. 

** You young men, 1 believe, keep them for hours, eh? 
At least they did in my time,” he langhed—‘‘ the wild 
But 1 think of them as all wild then. I dare say 
that when one settles in town one learns how to manage; 
only I’m afraid, you know, that I've got completely out 
of it. I do feel really quite mouldy. It’s a matter of 
thirty years—!” 

‘Since you've been in London?” 

‘For more than a few days at a time, upon my honor. 
You won't understand that—auy more, I dare say, than I 
myself quite understand how, at the end of all, I’ve ac- 
; is queer view of the doom of coming back. But 
I don’t doubt 1 shall ask you, if you'll be so good as to let 
me, for the help of a hint or two: as to how to do, don’t 
you know? and not to—what do you fellows call it?—de¢ 
( Now about one of these things—!” 

One of these things was the lift in which, at no great 
pace and with much rumbling and creaking, the porter 
conveyed the two gentlemen to the alarming eminence, as 
Mr. Longdon measured their flight, at which Vanderbank 
perched. The impression made on hiin by this contriv- 
him as unsophisticated, yet when his 
companion, at the top, ushering him in, gave a touch 
quick light and, in the pleasant, ruddy room, 
und character, had, before the fire, an 
other look at him, it‘ was not to catch in him any 
protrusive angle. Mr, Longdon was slight and neat, deli 
cate of body and both keen and kind of face, with black 
brows finely marked and thick, smooth hair, in which the 
silver had deep shadows. He wore neither whisker nor 
, and seemed to carry in the flicker of his quick 

rown eyes and the positive sun-play of his smile even 
more than the equivalent of what might, superficially or 
stupidly, elsewhere be missed in him; which was mass, 
prescnce—what is vulgarly called importance. 
Ile had indeed no presence, but he had somehow an effect. 


cepted this « 


aon 


ance showed 


to the 


all COnVe nic nee 


mustache 


stibstanee, 


Hie might almost have been a priest, if priests, as it oc- 
curred to Vanderbank, were ever dandies. He had at all 
events, conclusively, doubled the Cape of the years—he 


would never again see fifty-five: to the warning light of 
that bleak headland he presented a back sufficiently indif- 
ferent. Yet, though, to Vanderbank, he could not look 
young, he came near—strikingly and amusingly—looking 
new: this, after a minute, appeared mainly perhaps indeed 
in the perfection of his evening dress and the special smart- 
ness of the sleeveless overcout he had evidently had made 
to wear with it and might even actually be wearing for the 
first time. He had talked to Vanderbank at Mrs. Brook- 
enham’s about Beecles and Suffolk; but it was not at Bec- 
cles, nor anywhere in the county, that these ornaments 
had been designed. His action had already been, with 
however little purpose, to present the region to his in- 
terlocutor in a favorable light. Vanderbank, for that 
matter, had the kind of imagination that liked to place 
an object, even to the point of losing sight of it in the 
conditions; he already saw the nice old nook it must have 
taken to keep a man of intelligence so fresh while suffer- 
ing him to remain so fine. The product of Beccles ac- 
cepied at all events a cigarette—still much as a joke and 
an adventure—and looked about him as if even more 
pleased than he had expected. Then he broke, through 
his double eye-glass, into an exclamation that was like a 
passing pang of euvy and regret. ‘‘ You young men, you 
young men—!” 
" “Well, what about us?’ 
aged the courtesy of the reference. 
moreover, as that comes to.” 

** How old are you then, pray?’ 

** Why, I’m thirty-four.” 

“What do you call that? I’m a hundred and three! 
Mr. Longdon took out his watch. ‘It’s only a quarter 
past eleven,” Then with a quick change of interest, 


Vanderbank’s tone encour- 
‘‘T’m not so young, 


» 


** What did you say is your public office?” he inquired. 
‘The Generai Audit 


I’m Deputy Chairman.” 





BY HENRY 


JAMES, 


‘Dear !”) Mr. Longdon looked at him as if he had_ fifty 
windows. ‘* What a head you must have !” 

“Oh yes—our head's Sir Digby Dence.” 

**And what do we do for you?” 

‘Well, you gild the pill—though not perhaps very 
thick. But it’s a decent berth.” 

‘*A thing a good many fellows would give a pound of 
their flesh for ?” 

The old man appeared so to deprecate too faint a pic- 
ture that his companion dropped all scruples. ‘I’m the 
most envied man I know—so that if ] were a shade less 
amiable I should be one of the most hated.” 

Mr. Longdon laughed, yet not quite as if they were 
joking. ‘‘Isee. Your pleasant way carries it off.” 

Vanderbank was, however, not serious. ‘* Wouldn't it 
carry off anything?” 

Again his visitor, through the pince-nez, appeared to 
crown him with a Whitehall cornice. “TI think I ought 
to let you know I’m studying you. It’s really fair to 
tell you,” he continued with an earnestness not discom- 
posed by the indulgence in Vanderbank’s face. ‘‘ It’s all 
right—all right!” he reassuringly added, having mean- 
while stopped before a photograph suspended on the 
wall. ‘*That’s your mother !” he exclaimed with some- 
thing of the elation of a child making a discovery or 
guessing a riddle. ‘*I don’t make you out in her yet—in 
my recollection of her, which, as I told you, is perfect; 
but I dare say I soon shall.”’ 

Vanderbank was more and more aware that the kind of 
hilarity he excited would never in the least be a bar to af- 
fection. ‘‘ Please take all your time.” 

Mr. Longdon looked at his watch again. 
think I had better keep it?” 

‘“The cab?” Vanderbank liked him so, found in him 
such a promise of pleasant things, that he was almost 
tempted to say: ‘‘ Dear and delightful sir, don’t weigh 
that question; I'l] pay, myself, for the man’s whole night!” 
His approval at all events was complete. ‘‘ Most certain- 
ly. That’s the only way not to think of it.” 

“*Oh, you young men, you young men!” his guest again 
murmured, He had passed on to the photograph—Van- 
derbank had many, too many photographs—of some other 
relation, and stood wiping the gold - mounted glasses 
through which he had been darting admirations and 
catching side-lights of shocks. ‘‘ Don’t talk nonsense,” 
he continued as his friend attempted once more to throw 
ina protest; “I belong to a different period of history. 
There have been things this evening that have made me 
feel as if I had been disinterred—literally dug up from a 
long sleep. I assure you there have!"”—he really pressed 
the point. 

Vanderbank wondered a moment what things in par- 
ticular these might be; he found himself wanting to get 
at everything his visitor represented, to enter into his con- 
sciousness and be, as it were, on his side. He glanced, 
with an intention freely sarcastic, at an easy possibility. 
“The extraordinary vitality of Brookenham?” 

Mr. Longdon, with the nippers in place again, fixed on 
him a gravity that failed to prevent his discovering in the 
eyes behind them a shy reflection of his irony. ‘‘ Oh, 
Brookenham! You must tell me all about Brookenham.” 

‘*T see that’s not what you mean.” 

Mr. Longdon forbore to deny it. ‘‘I wonder if you'll 
understand what I mean.” Vanderbank bristled with 
the wish to be put to the test, but was checked before he 
could say so. ‘* And what’s Ais place—Brookenham’s?” 


‘“Do you 


“Oh, Rivers and Lakes—an awfully good thing. He 
got it last year.” 
Mr. Longdon—but not too grossly—wondered. ‘‘ How 


did he get it?” 

Vanderbank laughed. ‘‘ Well, she got it.” 

His friend remained grave. ‘ And about how much 
now—?” . 

**Oh, twelve hundred—and lots of allowances and boats 
and things. To do the work,” Vanderbank, still with a 
certain levity, exclaimed. 

‘* And what és the work?” 

The young man hesitated. 
tell you.” 

‘** Yet he seemed to have but little to say.” 
don exactly measured it again. 

‘Ah, not about that. Try him.” 

He looked more sharply at his host, as if vaguely sus- 
picious of a trap; then, not less vaguely, he sighed. 
‘* Well, it’s what I came up for—to try you all. But do 
they live on that?” he continued. 

Vanderbank once more just faltered. ‘One doesn't 
quite know what they live on. But they’ve means—for 
it was just that fact, I remember, that showed Brooken- 
ham’s getting the place wasn't a job. It was given, I 
mean, not to his mere domestic need, but to his notorious 
efficiency. He has a property—an ugly little place in 
Gloucestershire—which they sometimes let. His elder 
brother has the better one, but they make up an income.” 

Mr. Longdon, for an instant, lost himself. ‘* Yes, I 
remember—one heard of those things at the time. And 
she must have had something.” 

“Yes, indeed, she had something—and she always has 
her intense cleverness. She knows thoroughly how. They 
do it tremendously well.” 

‘**Tremendously well,” Mr. Longdon intelligently echo- 
ed. ‘‘But a house in Buckingham Crescent, with the 
way they seem to have built through to all sorts of other 
places—” 

‘Oh, they’re all right.” Vanderbank soothingly dropped. 

‘**One likes to feel that of people with whom one has 
dined. There are four children?” his friend went on. 

‘The older boy, whom you saw, and who, in his way, 
is a wonder, the older girl, whom you must see, and two 
youngsters, male and female, whom you mustn’t.” 

There might by this time, in the growing interest of 
their talk, have been almost nothing too uncanny for Mr. 
Longdon to fear it. ‘* You mean the youngsters are— 
unfortunate?” 


“Ask him. He'll like to 


Mr. Long- 


‘“AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE,” 


ETC, 


““ No—they're only, like all the’ modern young, I think, 
mysteries, terrible little baffling mysteries.” Vanderbank 
had broken into mirth again—it flickered so from his 
friend’s face that, really at moments to the point of alarm, 
his explanations deepened darkness. Then, with more 
interest, he harked back. ‘'1 know the thing you just 
mentioned—the thing that strikes you as odd.”” He pro- 
duced his knowledge quite with elation. *‘ The talk.” Mr. 
Longdon, at this, only looked at him, in silence, harder, 
but he went on with assurance: ‘* Yes, the talk—for we 
do talk, I think.” Still his guest left him without relief, 
only fixing him, on his suggestion, with a sort of sus- 
pended eloquence. Whatever the old man was on the point 
of saying, however, he disposed of in a curtailed murmur; 
he had already turned back to the series of portraits, and 
as he glanced at another Vanderbank spoke afresh. ‘* It 
was very interesting to me to hear from you there, when 
the ladies had left us, how many old threads you were 
prepared to pick up.” 

Mr. Longdon had paused. ‘I’m an old boy who re- 
members the mothers,” he at last replied. 

‘Yes, you told me how well you remember Mrs. Brook- 
enham’s.”’ 

“Oh, oh!”’—and he arrived at a new subject. 
must be your sister Mary.” 

‘Yes; it's very bad, but as she’s dead—”’ 

‘*Dead? Dear, dear!” 

“ Oh, long ago’’—Vanderbank eased him off. ‘‘ It’s de- 
lightful of you,” he went on, ** to have known also such a 
lot of my people.” 

Mr. Longdon turned from his contemplation with a 
visible effort. ‘‘I feel obliged to you for taking it so; it 
mightn’t—one never knows—have amused you. As I told 
you there, the first thing I did was to ask Fernanda about 
the company; and when she mentioned your name I im- 
mediately said, ‘ Would he jike me to speak to him?’” 

**And what did Fernanda say?” 

Mr. Longdon stared. ‘* Do you call her Fernanda?” 

Vanderbank felt positively more guilty than he would 
have expected. ‘* You think it too much in the manner 
we just mentioned?” 

His friend hesitated. Then with a smile a trifle strange, 
‘*Excuse me; J didn’t mention—” 

‘‘No, you didn’t; and your scruple was magnificent. 
In point of fact,” Vanderbank pursued, ‘I don’t call Mrs. 
Brookenham by her Christian name.” 

Mr. Longdon’s clear eyes were searching. 
speaking of her to others?” 
know. 

Vanderbank was but too ready to satisfy him. ‘I dare 
say we seem to you a vulgar Jot of people. That’s not 
the way, I can see, you speak of ladies at Beccles.” 

‘*Oh, if you laugh at me—!” And the old man turned 
off. 

**Don’t threaten me,” said Vanderbank, ‘‘ or I ¢ilZ send 
away the cab. Of course I know what you mean. It 
will be tremendously interesting to hear how the sort of 
thing we've fallen into—oh, we Have fallen in!—strikes 
your fresh ear. Do have another cigarette. Sunk as I 
must appear to you, it sometimes strikes mine. But I’m 
not sure, as regards Mrs. Brookenham, whom I’ve known 
a long time—” 

Mr. Longdon again took him up. 
ple call a long time?” 


“This 


‘*Unless in 
He seemed really to wish to 


“What do you peo- 


Vanderbank considered. ‘ Ah, there you are—! And 
now we're ‘we people’! That's right; give ittous, I’m 


sure that in one way or another it’s all earned. 
known her ten years. But awfully well.” 

**What do you call awfully well?” 

“We people?” Vanderbank’s inquirer, with his con- 
tinued restless observation, moving nearer, the young man 
had laid on his shoulder the friendliest of hands. ‘* Don't 
you perhaps ask too much? But no,” he added, quickly 
and gayly, ‘‘of course you don’t: if I don’t look out I 
shall have, on you, exactly the effect I don’t want. 1 
dare say I don’t know dow well I know Mrs. Brookenham. 
Mustn’t that sort of thing be put, in a manner, to the 
proof? What I meant to say just now was that I wouldn't 
—at least I hope I shouldn’t—have named her as I did 
save to an old friend.” 

Mr. Longdon looked promptly satisfied and reassured. 
* You probably heard me address her myself.” 

“*T did, but you have your rights, and that wouldn't 
excuse me. The only thing is that I go to see her every 
Sunday.” 

Mr. Longdon pondered; then, a little to Vanderbank’s 
surprise, at any rate to his deeper amusement, candidly 
asked: ‘*Only Fernanda? No other lady?” 

‘**Oh yes, several other ladies.” 

Mr. Longdon appeared to hear this with pleasure. 
‘You're quite right. We don’t make enough of Sunday 
at Beccles.” 

‘*Oh, we make plenty of it in London!” Vanderbank 
said. ‘‘And I think it’s rather in my interest I should 
mention that Mrs. Brookenham calls me—” 

His visitor covered him now with an attention that just 
operated as a check. ‘* By your Christian name?”  Be- 
fore Vanderbank could in any degree attenuate, ‘* What 
is your Christian name?” Mr. Longdon asked 

Vanderbank felt, of a sudden, almost guilty—as if his 
answer could only impute extravagance to the lady. ‘My 
Christian name”—he blushed it out—‘‘ is Gustavus.” 

His friend took a droll, conscious leap. ‘‘ And she calls 
you Gussy?” 

**No, not even Gussy. But I scarcely think I ought 
to tell you,” he pursued, ‘‘if she herself gave you no 
glimpse of the fact. Any implication that she conscious- 
ly avoided it might make you see deeper depths.” 

Vanderbank spoke with pointed levity, but his com- 
panion showed him, after an instant, a face just covered 
—and a little painfully—with the vision of the possibility 
brushed away by the joke. ‘‘Oh, I’m not so bad as that!” 
Mr. Longdon modestly ejaculated. 

** Well, she doesn't do it always,” Vanderbank laughed, 
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*‘and it’s nothing, moreover, to what some people are 
called. Why, there was a fellow there—” He pulled up, 
however, and, thinking better of it, selected another in- 
stance. ‘The Duchess—weren’t you introduced to the 
Duchess? —never calls me anything but ‘ Vanderbank’ 
unless she calls me ‘caro mot.’ It wouldn’t have taken 
much to make her appeal to you with an ‘I say, Long- 
don!’ I can quite hear her.” 

Mr. Longdon, focussing the effect of the sketch, pointed 
its moral with an indulgent: ‘* Oh well, a foreign duchess!” 
He could make his distinctions 

‘Yes, she’s invidiously, cruelly foreign,” Vanderbank 
concurred: ‘‘ I've never inde «d seen a woman avail her- 
self so cleverly, to make up for the obloquy of that state, 
of the benefits and immunities it brings with it. She has 
bloomed in the hot-house of her widowhood — she’s a 
Neapolitan hatched by an incubator.” 

‘A Neapolitan?”’— Mr. Longdon, civilly, seemed, to 
wish he had only known it. 

‘‘Her husband was one; but I believe that dukes at 
Naples are as thick as princes at Petersburg, He’s dead, 
at any rate, poor man, and she has come back here to 
live.” 

‘Sadly, I should think—after Naples?” Mr. Longdon 
threw out. 

““1 can scarce imagine the Duchess living sadly after 
anything; even things, I mean, that for you and me—! 
However,” the young man added, taking himself up, 
‘she lives not in what is behind her, but in what is be- 
fore—she lives in her precious little Aggie.” 

« Little Aggie?” Mr. Longdon took a cautious inter- 
est. 

“‘T don't take a liberty there,” Vanderbank smiled. 
“IT speak only of the young Agnesina, a little girl, the 
Duchess’s niece, or rather, I believe, her husband’s, whom 
she has adopted—in the place of a daughter early lost— 
and has brought to England to marry.” 

‘* Ah, to some great man of course.” 

Vanderbank thought. ‘I don’t know.” He gave a 
vague but expressive sigh. ‘‘She’s rather lovely, little 
Aggie.” 

Mr. Longdon looked conspicuously subtle. ‘‘ Then 
perhaps you're the man—” 

‘* Do I look like a great one?” Vanderbank broke in. 

His visitor, turning away from him, again embraced 
the room. ‘Oh dear, yes!” 

‘*Well then, to show how right you are, there’s the 
young lady.” He pointed to an object on one of the ta- 
bles, a small photograph with a very wide border of 
something that looked like crimson fur. 

Mr. Longdon took up the picture; he was serious now. 
‘*She’s very beautiful—but she’s not a little girl.” 

‘At Naples they develop early—she’s only sixteen: an 
aunt, of course, has nothing to conceal. She 7s extremely 
pretty—with extraordinary red hair and a complexion to 
match; great rarities, I believe, in that race and latitude. 
She gave me the portrait—frame and all. The frame is 
Neapolitan enough, and little Aggie is charming.” Then 
Vanderbank subjoined: ‘‘ But not so charming as little 
Nanda.” 

‘* Little Nanda?—have you got ier?” The old man 
was all eagerness 

‘*She’s over there beside the lamp—also a present from 
the original.” 
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Mr. Longdon had gone to the place—little Nanda was 
in glazed white wood. He took her up and held her out; 
for a moment he said nothing, but presently, over his 
glasses, rested on his host a look intenser even than his 
scrutiny of the faded image. ‘‘ Do they give their por- 
traits now?” 

“‘ Little girls—innocent lambs? Surely, to old friends. 
Didn’t they in your time?” 

Mr. Longdon studied the portrait again; after which, 
with an exhalation of something between superiority and 
regret, ‘‘ They never did to me,” he replied. 

** Well, you can have all you want now!” Vanderbank 
laughed. 

His friend gave a slow, droll head-shake. ‘I don’t 
want them ‘ now ’!” 

‘You could do with them, my dear sir, still,” Vander- 
bank continued in the same manner, ‘‘every bit J do!” 

‘I’m sure you do nothing you oughtn’t.” Mr. Longdon 
kept the photograph and continued to look at it. ‘ Her 
mother told me about her—promised me I should see her 
next time.” 

“You must—she’s a great friend of mine.” 

Mr. Longdon remained absorbed. ‘‘ Is she clever?” 

Vanderbank turned it over. ‘ Well, you'll tell me if 
you think so.” 

‘Ah, with a child of sixteen—!" Mr. Longdon mur- 
mured it as if in dread of having to pronounce. ‘‘ This 
one, too, 7s sixteen?” 

Vanderbank again considered. ‘‘ Seventeen.” He just 
hung fire once more, then brought out: ‘‘ Well, call it 
nearly eighteen. I've kept her birthdays,” he laughed. 

His companion caught at the idea. ‘* Upon my honor, 
I should like to!’ When is the next?” 

‘* You've plenty of time—the fifteenth of June. 

** I’m only too sorry to wait.” Laying down the object 
he had been examining, Mr. Longdon took another turn 
about the room, and his manner was such an appeal to 
his host to accept his restlessness that, from the corner of 
a lounge, the latter watched him with encouragement. 
“TI said to you just now that I knew the mothers, but it 
would have been more to the point to say the grandmo- 
thers.” He stopped before the lounge, then nodded at 
the image of Nanda. ‘‘I knew hers. She put it at some- 
thing less.” 

Vanderbank rather failed to understand. ‘‘ The old 
lady? Put what?” 

Mr. Longdon’s face, for a moment, showed him as feel- 
ing his way. ‘I’m speaking of Mrs. Brookenham. She 
spoke of her daughter as only sixteen.” 

His companion’s amusement at the tone of this broke 
out. ‘She usually does! She has done so, I think, for 
the last year or two.” 

Mr. Longdon dropped upon the lounge as if with the 
weight of something sudden and fresh; then, from where 
he sat, with a sharp little movement, he chucked into the 
fire the end of his cigarette. Vanderbank offered him 
another, a second, and as he accepted it and took a light 
he said: ‘I don’t know what you’re doing with me—I 
never, at Beccles, smoked so much!” But he puffed 
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away and, seated so near him, laid his hand on Vander- 
bank’s arm as if to help himself to utter something that 
was too delicate not to be guarded and yet too important 
not to be risked. ‘* Now that’s the sort of thing I did 
mean—as one of my impressions.” Vanderbank contin- 
ued at a loss, and he went on: ‘‘I refer—if you don’t 
mind my saying so—to what you said just now.” 

Vanderbank was conscious of a deep desire to draw 
from him whatever might come; so sensible was it some- 
how that whatever was in him was good was also thor- 
oughly personal. But our young friend had to think a 
minute. ‘I see, I see. Nothing is more probable than 
that I’ve said something nasty; but which of my particu- 
lar horrors—?” 

‘* Well, then, your conveying that she makes her 
daughter out younger—” 

**To make herself out the same?”’—Vanderbank took 
him straight up. ‘It was nasty my doing that? I see, 
I see. Yes, yes: I rather gave her away, and you're 
struck by it—as is most delightful you should be—be- 
cause you're, in every way, of a better tradition and, 
knowing Mrs. Brookenham’s my friend, can’t conceive of 
one’s playing on a friend a trick so vulgar and odious, It 
strikes you also probably as the kind of thing we must be 
constantly doing; it strikes you that, right and left, prob- 
ably, we he giving each other away. Well, I dare say 
wedo, Yes,‘come to think of it’ as they say in America, 
we do. But what shall I tell you? Practically we all 
know it and allow for it, and it’s as broad as it’s long. 
What’s London life after all? It’s tit for tat!” 

‘*Ah, but what becomes of friendship?” Mr. Longdon 
earnestly and pleadingly asked, while he still held Vander- 
bank’s arm as if under the spell of the vivid explanation 
with which he had been furnished. 

The young man met his eyes only the more sociably. 
** Friendship?” 

‘*Friendship.” Mr. Longdon maintained the full value 
of the word. 

‘* Well,” his companion risked, ‘‘I dare say it isn’t in 
London by any means what it is at Beccles. I quite liter- 
ally mean that,” Vanderbank reassuringly added; ‘‘I never 
really have believed in the existence of friendship in big 
societies—-in great towns and great crowds. It’s a plant 
that takes time and space and air; and London society is 
a huge ‘squash,’ as we elegantly call it—an elbowing, 
pushing, perspiring, chattering mob.” 

** Ah, I don’t say that of you!” Mr. Longdon murmured 
with a withdrawal of his hand and a visible scruple for 
the sweeping concession he had evoked. 

“Do say it, then—for God’s sake; let some one say it, 
so that something or other, whatever it may be, may come 
of it! It’s impossible to say too much—it’s impossible to 
say enough. There isn’t anything any one can say that I 
won't agree to.” 

**That shows you really don’t care,” the old man re- 
turned with acuteness, 

‘*Oh, we’re past saving, if that’s what you mean!” Van- 
derbank laughed. 

“You don’t care, you don’t care!” his visitor repeated, 
‘‘and—if I may be frank with you—I shouldn’t wonder 
if it were rather a pity.” 

“A pity I don’t care?” 

‘You ought to, you ought to.” Mr. Longdon paused. 
**May I say all I think?” 

‘**T assure you J shall! You're awfully interesting. 

‘*So are you, if you come to that. It’s just what I’ve 
had in my head. here’s something I seem to make out 
in you—!” He abruptly dropped this, however, going on 
in another way. ‘‘I remember the rest of you, but why 
did I never see you?” 

‘*T must have been at school—at college. Perhaps you 
did know my brothers, elder and younger.” 

‘“*There was a boy with your mother at Malvern. I 
was near her there for three months in—what was the 
year?” 

‘*Yes, I know,” Vanderbank replied while his guest 
tried to fix the date. ‘‘It was my brother Miles. He 
was awfully clever, but he had no health, poor chap, 
and we lost him at seventeen. She used to take houses 
at such places with him—it was supposed to be for his 
benefit.” 

Mr. Longdon listened with a visible recovery. ‘‘ He 
used to talk to me—I remember he asked me questions I 
couldn’t answer and made me dreadfully ashamed. But 
I lent him books—partly, upon my honor, to make him 
think that, as I had them, I did know something. He 
read everything and had a lot to say about it. I used to 
tell your mother he had a great future.” 

Vanderbank shook his head sadly and kindly. ‘So he 
had. And you remember Nancy, who was handsome, 
and who was usually with them?” he went on. 

Mr. Longdon looked so uncertain that he explained he 
meant his other sister; on which his companion said: 
“Oh, her? Yes, she was charming—she evidently had a 
future too.” 

‘* Well, she’s in the midst of it now. She’s married.” 

**And whom did she marry?” 

‘*A fellow called Toovey. A man in the City.” 

Oh!” said Mr. Longdon a little blankly. Then, as if 
to retrieve his blankness: ‘‘ But why do you call her 
Nancy? Wasn't her name Blanche?” 

** Exactly—Blanche Bertha Vanderbank.” 

Mr. Longdon looked half mystified and half distressed. 
‘* And now she’s Nancy Toovey?” 

Vanderbank broke into laughter at his dismay. ‘‘ That's 
what every one calls her.” 

‘But why?” 

‘** Nobody knows. You see you were right about her 
future.” 

Mr. Longdon gave another of his soft. smothered sighs; 
he had turned back again to the first photograph, which 
he looked at for a longer time. ‘* Well, it wasn’t her 
way.” 

‘*My mother’s? No indeed. Oh, my mother’s way—!” 
Vanderbank waited, then added gravely: ‘*‘ She was taken 
in time.” 

Mr. Longdon turned half round, and looking as if he 
were about to reply to this; but instead of so doing he 
proceeded afresh to an examination of the expressive oval 
in the red plush frame. He took up little Aggie, who 
appeared to interest him, and abruptly observed: ** Nanda 
isn't so pretty.” 

‘*No, not nearly. There’s a great question whether 
Nanda is pretty at all.” 

Mr. Longdon continued to inspect her more favored 
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friend; which led him after a moment to bring out: ‘‘ She 
ought to be, you know. Her grandmother was,” 

**Oh, and her mother,” Vanderbank threwin. ‘ Don't 
you think Mrs, Brookenham lovely?” 

Mr. Longdon kept him waiting a little. ‘‘ Not so lovely 
as Lady Julia. Lady Julia had—” He faltered, then, as 
if there were too much to say, disposed of the question. 
** Lady Julia had everything.” 

Vanderbank gathered from the stund of the words an 
impression that determined him more and more to diplo- 
macy. ‘ But isn’t that just what Mrs. Brookenham has?” 

This time the old man was prompt. ‘‘ Yes, she’s very 
brilliant, but it’s a totally different thing.” He laid little 
Aggie down and moved away as if without a purpose; 
but Vanderbank presently perceived his purpose to be 
another glance at the other young lady. Asif accidental- 
ly and absently, he bent again over the portrait of Nanda. 
‘Lady Julia was exquisite, and this child’s exactly like 
her.” . 

Vanderbank, more and more conscious of something 
working in him, was more and more interested. ‘If 
Nanda’s so like her, eras she so exquisite?” he hazarded. 

“Oh yes; every one was agreed about that.” Mr. 
Longdon kept his eyes on the face, trying a little, Vander- 
bank even thought, to conceal his own. ‘ She was one 
of the greatest beauties of her day.” 

‘“Then is Nanda so like her?” Vanderbank persisted, 
amused at his friend’s transparency. 

‘*Extraordinarily. Her mother told me all about 
her.” 

‘* Told you she’s as beautiful as her grandmother?” 

Mr. Longdon turned it over. ‘* Well, that she has just 
Lady Julia’s expression. She absolutely has it—I see it 
here.” He was delightfully positive. ‘‘She’s much 
more like the dead than like the living.” 

Vanderbank saw in this too many deep things not to 
follow them up. One of these was, to begin with, that 
his friend had not more than half succumbed to Mrs, 
Brookenham’s attraction, if indeed, by a fine originality, 
he had not resisted it altogether. That in itself, for an 
observer deeply versed in this lady, was delightful and 
beguiling. Another indication was that he found himself, 
in spite of such a break in the chain, distinctly predisposed 
to Nanda, ‘‘If she reproduces then so vividly Lady 
Julia,” the young man threw out, ‘‘ why does she strike 
you as so much less pretty than her foreign friend there, 
who is, after all, by no means a prodigy?” ‘ 

The es of this address, with one of the photographs 
in his band, glanced, while he reflected, at the other. Then 
with a subtlety that matched itself for the moment with 
Vanderbank’s, ‘*‘ You just told me yourself that Agne 
sina—” 

‘Is ever so much the lovelier of the two? So 1 did. 
But you've promptly recognized it. It’s the first tin 
Vanderbank went on, to let him down more gently, ‘* that 
I’ve heard Mrs. Brookenham admit the girl’s looks.” 

‘Her own girl's? * Admit’ them?’ 

‘**T mean grant them to be even as good as they are. I 
myself, I must tell you, extremely like them. I think 
Lady Julia’s granddaughter has in her face, in spite of 
everything—” 

**What do you mean by everything?” Mr. Longdon 
broke in with such an approach to resentment that his 
host’s amusement overflowed. 

** You'll see—when you do see. She has no features. 
No, not one,” Vanderbank inexorably pursued; ‘‘ unless 
indeed you put it that she has two or three too many. 
What I was going to say was that she hus in her expres 
sion all that’s charming in her nature. But beauty, in 
London”—and, feeling that he held his visitor’s attention, 
he gave himself the pleasure of freely unfolding his idea 
—‘‘staring, glaring, obvious, knock-down, beauty, as plain 
as a poster on a wall, an advertisement of soap or whis- 
key, something that speaks to the crowd and crosses the 
foot-lights, fetches such a price iu the market that the 
absence of it, for a woman with a girl to marry, inspires 
endless terrors and constitutes for the wretched pair—to 
speak of mother and daughter alone—a sort of social 
bankruptcy. London doesn’t love the latent or the lurk- 
ing, has neither time, nor taste, nor sense for anything 
less discernible than the red flag in front of the steam- 
roller. It wants cash over the counter and letters ten 
feet high. Therefore, you see, it’s all, as yet, rather a 
dark question for poor Nanda—a question that, in a way, 
quite occupies the foreground of her mother’s earnest lit- 
tle life. How will she look, what will be thought of her 
and what will she be able to do for herself? She’s at the 
age when the whole thing—speaking of her appearance, 
her possible share of good looks—is still, in a manner, in 
afog. But everything depends on it.’ 

Mr. Longdon, by this time, had come back to him. 
‘*Excuse my asking it again—for you take such jumps: 
what, once more, do you mean by everything?” 

“Why, naturally, her marrying. Above all her marry 
ing early.” 

Mr. Longdon stood before the sofa. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by early?” 

** Well, we do, doubtless, get up later than at Beccles; 
but that gives us, you see, shorter days. I mean in a 
couple of seasons. Soon enough,” Vanderbink develop- 
ed, ** to limit the strain—” He broke down, in gayety, at 
his friend’s expression. 

“What do you mean by the strain?” 

** Well, the complication of her being there. 

‘Being where?” 

** You do put one through!” Vanderbank laughed. But 
he showed himself perfectly prepared, ‘‘ Out of the school- 
room, where she is now. In her mother’s drawing-room. 
At her mother’s fireside.” 

Mr. Longdon stared. ‘ But where else should she be?” 

** At her husband's, don’t you see?” 

Mr. Longdon looked as if he quite saw, yet he was 
nevertheless, as regards his original challenge, not to be 
put off. ‘‘Ah, certainly,” he replied with a slight stiff- 
ness, ‘‘ but not as if she had been pushed down the chim- 
ney. Allin good time.” 

Vanderbank turned the tables on him. ‘‘ What do you 
call good time?” 

‘* Why, time to make herself loved.” 

Vanderbank wondered. ‘‘ By the men who comé to the 
house?” 

Mr. Longdon slightly attenuated this way of putting it. 
**Yes—and in the home circle. Where's the ‘ strain’—of 
her being suffered to be a member of it?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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AN OVERTURE. 


Iv is, in fact, only within two months that a winter of 
music of really brilliant importance has been confirmed 
to us rheatrieal managers, generally, do not fear war 


abroad, or war fairly near home, as a thing to shut up their 
shops. The public turns to feigned emotions and super- 
ficial excitements on the stage, as a relief from real ones. 
But those managers whose trade is the purveying of 
music do not count on such an attitude. Music goes 
deeper into the mystery of human emotion than any book 


or play, It always has been too elusive, too subtle a 
diversioy, at least in its finest forms, for an appeal to pop- 
ular nerves; and it will likely always be so. Between 
seeking distraction at a Chopin recital, or going to 


hear Miss Henrietta Petowker, of the Theatre - Royal, 
Drury Lane, recite ‘* The Blood-drinker’s Burial,” a pub- 
lie that is war- worried, or money-worried, or even famine- 
worried, will haste to the Burial every time. 





But the protocol is signed, and a music-season New 
York is to have,as usual. It will be one of the highest 
pressure, fulness, foreignness, variety, and expense. Pos- 
sibly one might use the phrase that each autumn is apt 
to see generously cast about, and say that we shall have 
an ‘absolutely unprecedented” season. This would not 
be either true or definite enough, even in looking forward 
to eight or ten series of orchestral and choral concerts, to 
Italian and German and French opera with a blazing 
ealaxy of stars, to the incessant concert-work of many 
singers and players the first in reputation and virtuosity. 
By many such winters, New York is seasoned as is no 

hercity inthe world. Forno other city ean and will pay 
is much to hearas much. But in spite of the shimmering 
nd sparkling past, over which some of us older stagers 
look with complacency, and a sense that we know very 
well, forsooth' where the rareness is, there are elements 
of New York's coming six months of music of a prodigal 
and oppressive richness. 


In another article details can be set forth, and still with 
timeliness. But it is of immediate interest to notice 
that many of the incidents of coming months are the 
result of escapes from last spring’s unexpected and— 
in at least’one matter—saddening perplexities. Mr. Seidl's 
death brought a group of the most significant affairs of 
this winter into serious quandary. The abrupt sev- 
ering of Mr. Paur’s connection with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Gran’s prudent list of ‘‘ifs” and ‘ buts ” 
where his opera in the Metropolitan was in question, Mr. 
Walter Damrosch’s retirement from the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York—were all factors of change and un- 
certainty in 1897-8 for the outlook on 1898-9. But it 
is now September. Things have smoothed down and 
peace is vere, and many matters are settled with a judg- 
ment and probable success quite as praiseworthy «as 
clashing engagements, internal intrigues, and musical pol- 
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allow. The highest musical interests of 
New York never—or at most but once, and that a good 


vhile ago—really depended on one man. Regrets for a 
leep loss ought not to set sensible men and women to talk- 
neasif our orchestral paralysis were at hand, and inviting 
every body relly to make it as dismally complete as 
possible. Mr. Seidl’s suecessor as the Philharmonic So- 


iety’s conductor and as the head of the fashionable 
Astorin Concerts will be Mr. Paur. Though we may dis- 
pute the need of all Mr. Paur’s professional gestures, his 
ipability is established. Just how Mr. Paur will get on 
vith the material now constituting the Philharmonic’s or- 
chestra perhaps is another story. We will wait to rend it. 
Po the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which New York 
almost considers its own after eleven winters’ visits, re- 
turns Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, one of the very best. con- 
ductors living, persona grata to the band, and remembered 
by many of us as a great factor—I might have written the 
great factor—in its attaining its perfection. Thisis truth; 
even in our recalling that Mr. Nikisch was Mr. Gericke’s 
successor, and that the making up of the orchestra's ranks 
has been gradually much strengthened. By-the-bye, Mr. 
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Nikisch himself and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
will come here ona visit in the latter part of the season. As 
to opera at the Metropolitan, offering nearly cighty rep- 
resentations, Mr. Franz Schalk, a new-comer, will take Mr. 
Seidl's post under Mr. Grau’s management. Mr. Schalk is 
a young and successful leader of opera on German stages, 
and lately connected with Buda-Pesth’s admirable Na- 
tional Opera—whence, in fact, Mr. Grau hurriedly borrow- 
ed him for an emergency during Covent Garden perform- 
ances, The Oratorio Society has decided to live, and 
will be very busy, and Mr. Frank Damrosch takes his 
vrotlier’s place—an excellent leader in choral work. Mr. 
Walter Damrosch almost firmly has kept to his declara- 
tion to retire for a while from conducting, and only as 
to certain performances of Mr. Ellis’s opera company will 
make much of a breach in that resolution. 


So much for an outline of what we may call the season's 
personal aspects and arrangements to date. Only, in 
pointing them out, the enormous overflowing content 
of performance, day by day, week by week, month by 
month, from November to May, is loosely defined and 
colored. But how imperfectly, compared with what will 
be its actual freightage of arts and artists! It will be 
noticed by those whose interest leads them to study com- 
paratives in such things that our 1898-9 season will be 
different from one or another of its famous predecessors 
chiefly in results of the lively cotillon of conductors 
—a sort of sudden ‘‘all hands round,” or puss-in-the-cor- 
ner, such, indeed, as we have not had in many years, in 
the return of something like a just balance between opera 
and concert events, because of the Metropolitan’s prepara- 
tions for a long and popular campaign, instead of locking 
its doors, as was the case last year; and in the retirement 
of one old orchestral society. The real aggregate of con- 
certs of the first, second, or third class will not be much 
greater than in various winters past. The most significant 
addition to these, by-the-bye, comes in the decision of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to add five matinées to its 
scheme of New York engagements, and in the proposed 
visit of the Berlin Philharmonic. 


Such a simple reference to conductors to be with us is 
eloquent enough. The array of great singers and great 
players visiting America between now and next spring is, 
however, something to amaze anybody excepta Londoner 
or a New-Yorker. That is no exaggeration. Mr. Rosen- 
thal may be said to inaugurate the star-procession. He is 
to open the season on the evening of October 23; but he 
is merely a regimental member when we add Liebling, 
Saucer, Burmeister, Carrefio, Siloti, Joseffy, Aus der Ohe, Zel- 
denrust. Of violinists will come a long list, headed by 
Burmester, Marteau, Madam Urso, and Mrs. Powell. And 
when we cast our eye over the singing-folk of the winter, 
we have again our old feeling that the opera-houses of 
Europe have been plundered to make a New York holi- 
day. Eames, Calve, Melba, Gadsky, Patti, Heinck-Schu- 
mann, Brema, Nordica, de Vere, Ternina, de Reszke, 
Van Dyk, Albert, Alvarez, Dippel, Plancon, Campanari! 
What is meant by such an assemblage, under one man- 
agement or another, all for our delectation, is a marvel if 
we realize their individual ‘ rating,” as sailors say. 


At present the town is still apt to bea warm town. The 
annual outbreak of cheerful comic opera by Mr. Hopper 
and Mr. Wilson, the vivacities of ‘‘ A Runaway Girl,” at 
Daly’s Theatre, and the sincere and often excellent work 
of the Castle Square Opera Company’s doings at the 
American Theatre, satisfy the hour and the public. Of 
“The Charlatan” and “The Little Corporal,” and of two or 
three of the Castle Square revivals, I shall speak presently. 


There is one aspect of the long hot summer that 
people not on music’s watch-towers do not plainly dis- 
cern. I mean the comparative lethargy of music every- 
where as a Creative art; producing, if not actually new 
forms, at least new examples of interest and beauty on 
old models. Composers’ work-time is apt to be between 
seasons. Little new work of mark have we. Has music 
really come to an end creatively, so far as any valuable 
fruits are concerned? Must we wait—or yield to another 
generation time to wait—for some new and quickening 
development that shall begin a new period, and more 
plainly show how, as our century ends, all is dulling 
down, and that nobody has anything to say worth saying? 
Fifteen years have wrought havoc in the ranks of cre- 
ative musical genius and influence. Wagner. Brahms, 
Bruckner, Rubinstein, Tschaikovsky, Gounod, Ponchielli 
—they are gone. Germany is in a state of musical coma, 
despite the fact that Goldmark, Humperdinck, Kienz), 
and sundry others are busy. You cannot make a Bungert 
into a Wagner, though you stuff him with Homer and 
musical mechanics, and build a theatre for his spectacular 
Trilogy all about Ulysses, The brilliant artificiality of 
French music only interests us in a few of its best operas 
and concert-works, ‘wo or three over-advertised and 
busy artificers—always dexterous, never great—do all that 
is heard of, outside complacent Paris. Most Russians 
are yet too barbaric, and America’s time comes on very 
slowly. Only one really great universally considered com- 
poser is alive to-day. That one is Verdi,nearly eighty, and 
he will write no more. But let us take heart even in con- 
fessing to this twilight of the gods. An art need not 
perish when it ceases to be imposingly productive, so long 
as the world preserves taste and clear-sightedness toward 
the unlimited supply of masterpieces from the past; and 
so long as we have an unlimited supply of musical intel- 
ligences that can unfold them to our delight. 

E. IREN&vuS STEVENSON. 





““THe Adventure of Lady Ursula,” which is launched 
on & prosperous career at the Lyceum, is Mr. Anthony 
7 Hope's first attempt at writing a play. 
Under the Wing That Mr. Hope has the power of making 
of the Swan of es : 

Avon, people talk entertainingly was evident 
enough in The Dolly Dialogues, the work 

which brought him into prominence as a literary fig- 
ure, That he could make people do exciting things in 
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an absorbing manner was no less evident in The Pris. 
oner of Zenda. Dialogue and incident being granted, 
little was lacking, except perhaps a knowledge of stage- 
craft, to assure success in writing plays, for nowadays 
those who can write plays do not have to be made to 
write plays. As Mr. Hope’s literary heart is known to 
have been divided between the modern realistic novel, 
under the influence of which he wrote bis early and un 
successful books, and the romantic tale of adventure, to 
which he owes his later successes, it was a question of 
some curiosity under what influence he would approach 
the stage. ‘The Lady Ursula” is as frankly a play of 





VIRGINIA HARNED SOTHERN IN THE DUEL SCENE 
OF “THE ADVENTURE OF LADY URSULA.” 


adventure as was the dramatization of The Prisoner of 
Zenda ; but that is not all. In plot and in dialogue Mr. 
Hope’s first play—whether or not he was aware of the 
fact—is written under the influence of the plays of 
Shakspere’s best comic period, in particular **As You 
Like It.” 


To achieve the atmosphere of unreality necessary to 
the romantic comedy, Shakspere—or rather Thomas 
Lodge, from whom Shakspere took his plot—transported 
his people to a Forest of Arden where lions abound. To 
a modern, this brave license of the Elizabethan fancy is 
denied; but we still permit ourselves romance and un 
reality when it is projected into a bygone century. To 
make the Lady Ursula’s adventure as 
plausible as he could, Mr. Hope chose 
the early eighteenth century, with its glit- 
ler, its superficial charm, and its shallow convention of 
gallantry. If the plot is impossible even for the days of 
point - lace and Damascus blades, he plainly says to us: 
Permit me also my lions in the Forest of Arden. Sir 
George Sylvester (Mr. Sothern), having been revolted by an 
affair of honor, has forsworn the gallantries of the day. 
Though a famous swordsman, he will fight no more 
duels; and no woman shall cross his threshold. A neigh- 
bor of his, the beautiful Lady Ursula Barrington (Mrs. 
Virginia Harned Sothern), makes a wager, in a spirit of 
adventure, that she will enter his house, and counterfeits 
a fainting spell at the forbidden threshold. The obdu 
rate Sir George directs that she be taken to the porter’s 
lodge. Her elder brother, who is ignorant of her plot, 
happens by, construes this into an insult, and forces Sir 
George to break the half of his resolve by engaging to 
fight a duel. The Lady Ursula realizes that this means 
death to her brother. She is made to see also that though 
the levity of her action in pretending to faint extenuates 
the inhospitality of her treatment, a brother cannot urge 
a sister's folly in order to escape so skilful an opponent. 
Donning the hunting-suit of a younger brother who is 
absent in France, she crosses the forbidden threshold, and 
after a dramatic interview with Sir George succeeds in 
averting the duel. She acts the man so badly, however, 
that not only does Sir George suspect who she is, but in 
the subsequent development of the plot she is forced into 
a duel with one of Sir George’s friends. Realizing her 
danger, Sir George urges a previous claim to fight. The 
Lady Ursula faces him bravely. At the last moment he 
refuses to fire, alleging the only possible excuse, an inter- 
est in the supposed youth’s sister—that is to say, in the 
Lady Ursula. In a love passage that follows it transpires 
that the misogynist has indeed fallen in love, and that 
his love is returned. The fourth act deals with unimpor- 
tant developments and ends with a declaration of love. 


A Lion in the 
Forest of Arden 


Lady Ursula’s breeches recall the doublet and hose of 
Shakspere’s many masquerading heroines; her duel re- 
calls Viela’s duel. Mr. Hope also repeats all the jests aris- 
ing out of the fact that Lady Ursula is present when she 
is supposed absent: the masquerading U7rsu/a protests 
that it grieves her to speak of the Lady Ursula’s defects 
as to speak of her own, just as the masquerading Rosalind 
swears that Orlando’s ‘‘ very Rosalind” will do as_she 
does. The by-play growing out of the fact that Lady 
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Ursula is without skirts and is also with- 
out beard is as like Rosalind; and her stag- 
gering under a clap on the shoulder is 
very like Viola. The whole manner of the 
wit, moreover, is Elizabethan. When the 
Lady Ursula is choosing a suit from her 
brother’s wardrobe, she rejects various ones 
in a passage that has the movement of the 
famous passage where Portia satirizes the 
defects of her various suitors. She ends 
with rejecting a sage-green suit because she 
is ‘‘not wise” and has ‘‘no man yet to be 
jealous of.” The quip carries one back to 
the fathers of elaborate old English verbal 
twists, John Lyly and his Huphues. Such 
resemblances as can be cited are the barest 
and least important of all. The dialogue 
throughout has the spirit and movement 
of ‘‘As You Like It,” and awakens endless 
echoes and suggestions. Yet the play of jest 
and fancy has a quality of its own, and an 
excellence that at times recalls the modern 
masters of dialogue—Pinero, Wilde, and, let 
us add, Mr. Hope himself. When the Par- 
son says ‘*‘ There is no virtue without temp- 
tation,” he is answered, ‘‘ Where there is 
temptation there remains very little virtue.” 
The misogynist Six George calls Bluebeard 
‘‘a wise man, but given to repeating hope- 
less experiments,” and asserts that the 
Martyrs ‘‘welcomed heaven because they 
were leaving their wives behind them.” If 
the atmosphere of the play is that of Shak- 
sperian comedy, there is certainly nothing 
for which we could be more grateful this 
side of the spirit of authentic creation. 
In The Dolly Dialogues there was a touch 
of this spirit—a humor that was at once 
poignant and divining. The Lady Ursula, 
charming as she is, is without the authentic 
touch. Yet the play is a most interesting 
essay, and promises much better things to 
come. 


In structure the play is far from perfect. 
In the first act nothing whatever happens, 
and two of the four characters have nothing 
to do with the main course of the story. 
The act serves only to explain circumstances 
which are brought out with sufficient clear- 
ness in the second act, when the main action 
begins. To open with the second act would 
require considerable constructive skill, but 
it would avoid the redundance and the 
tedium of the first act of explanation. The 
last of the four acts is similarly needless, 
After the duel and the love passage that 
close the third act, there is not the least 
doubt that Sir George has discovered Lady 
Ursula’s disguise, and has fallen deeply in 
love with her. In itself the fourth act is 
commonplace and without a breath of dra- 
matic suspense. It is obviously necessary 
only to drag out the play to the limit of an 
evening’s entertainment. The second and 
third acts, on the other hand, are admirably 
constructed, and are full of dramatic move- 
ment and dramatic suspense. If at the end 
of the third act Lady Ursula’s identity had 
been revealed—for instance, by making her 
brother return to his lodgings where the duel 
has taken place—the play would have had 
a vigorous and effective ending. 


The acting of Mr. Sothern’s company is 
one of the few things that tend to make up 
for the rarity in America of stock companies 
of the better class. No detail of make-up 
or of expression is slurred or otherwise 
neglected. The unimportant part of Lady 








Ursula’s servant is taken by no less an actor | 


than Mr. Rowland Buckstone, and his fa- 
miliar touch of grotesque gives a welcome 
variety to the piece. Sir George's servant 
is Mr. C. P. Flockton, whose long associa- 


tion with leading actors in England and | 


America has given him an almost academic 
correctness and ease. Mr. A. R. Lawrence 
gives a graceful rendering of his part. Mr. 
Merton Selten takes the part of an old-world 
coxcomb with a humor that is a trifle abated 
by his great unction of manner. As Lady 
Ursula’s elder brother, Mr. Roydon Erlynne 
appears with a manliness and simplicity of 
manner that are as unusual as they are de- 
lichtful. His part is not ‘‘ fat” in the his- 
trionic sense, and he awakens little response 
in the audience; but his bearing gives a sub- 
dued richness to the scene which is none the 
felt. To attempt to characterize the 
virtues of Mr. Sothern’s familiar acting 
would be to squander adjectives. As far as 
the limitations of his part permit he is at his 
best. In the moments before the duel, while 
the pistols are being loaded, his face is alive 
with blending emotions and his manner is 
charged with magnetism. Such a passage of 
quiet power kindles despair at his manver- 
isms. At times it seems as if there is no- 
thing he will not sacrifice to superficial 
smoothness and charm of delivery. In a 
passage leading up to the duel scene, Lady 
Ursula, in boots and breeches, bids fair to 
faint, as she had pretended to faint in propria 
persona at Sir George's threshold. Sir George 
hovers over the chair of the supposed younger 
brother, and says, with an effective cadence, 
‘Are you fainting too!” There is a fine 
mingling of irony and tenderness in his man- 
ner, but nothing short of the harsher, ‘‘Are 
you fainting too!” explains either his irony 
or his tenderness. Mrs. Sothern has never 
been as effective in a part like the present, 
though she has attempted several of them. 
Her costume is a marvel of scenic propriety 
and good taste, and her manner throughout 
suggests careful schooling. If in the charm 
of her sheer physical exuberance she re- 
minds one of Miss Ada Rehan, the fact is 
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doubtless due to the resemblance her part | 
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bears the Rosalind and the Viola with which 
one is most familiar. Her work is so fin- 
ished in externals that one is forced to judge 
it by a high standard; and judged by a high 
standard it has marked defects. There is 
no indication that she has felt the part in the 
least psychologically. There is scarcely a 
flash of feminine intuition, and not one of 
the thousand shadings and gradations of 
expression that, unless I am mistaken, are to 
be divined in the part. Think of a woman 
in man’s clothes, in a man’s lodgings, facing 
the muzzle of a pistol! Mrs. Sothern could 
scarcely look more arch and more uncon- 
cerned if she were facing a camera. She 
faints afterward, to be sure, when she is 
alone with Sir George, but in a perfunctory 
manner, and is presently as charming and 
composed as ever. 


The settings of the second and third acts 
are done with the utmost care. Yet there 
is not a trace of pedantry. Mr. Sothern 
permits himself the anachronism of Braun 
photographs of a portrait by Valesquez, and 
several by Gainsborough; and the effect jus- 
tifies- him. Especially to be praised is the 
nice subordination of the setting to the scene, 
so different from the splendid impertinences 
of scenery with which Sir Henry Irving is 
extinguishing his acting. Mr. Sothern’s set- 
tings are a rich and finely adapted accom- 
paniment to his acting, and give harmony 
to a performance that is throughout a lux- 
ury to the senses. Jonn CORBIN. 


ON CERTAIN WILY DOVES. 


‘*Lev’s shed our claws!” said the chicken- 
hawk 
To the calm and peaceful hen. 
They shed their claws, they took a walk, 
And then! 


‘*Let’s shed our teeth!” said the hungry 
wolf 
To the soft and fleecy ram. 
They shed their teeth and wandered off— 
Poor lamb! 


‘*Let’s shed our tricks!’ said the steerer 


bold 
To the farmer green as grass. 
They shed their tricks, and the farmer's gold 
Was brass! 


‘*Let’s shed our arms!” said the wily Czar 
To the rest of the ruling pack. 

They shed their arms; then Asia far: 
Cossack! J. K. B. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a, 
—[Adv. 


DON’T BE CARELESS. 
In these days of nurse-maids the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is a great safe- 
guard to the health of the little ones. It will 
not easily spoil, being perfectly sterilized in its 
manufacture.—{ Adv.] 


CARLSBAD MUD BATHS IN AMERICA. 

THERE has just been discovered an alkali mud of 
great‘strength at a location of twenty-one miles from 
Chicago. This mud is an absolute cure for rheumatism 
and all diseases caused by uric acid in the system, and is 
a practical duplicate of the celebrated CAKLSBAD mud. 
Two doctors thoroughly familiar with the mud bath 
cure, and having a large clientele, want some one will- 
ing to invest $15,000 for the establishment of the bus- 
iness. A first-class hotel on grounds can be leased on 
favorable terms. Hotel now used for summer resort 
business only, Forty minutes from Chicago. Forty 
trains daily. Five minutes from depot. This isan ex- 
ceptional opportunity to make big money, and it will 
pay to investigate. Address, Docror, P. O. Box 143, 
New York City.—[Adv.] 





For a tonic and regulator nothing equals Dr. Srg- 
GERT’S ANGOSTURA Birrers.—{ Ad?.] 


STRENGTH comes to overwrought brain andbody with 
Ageorts, The Original Angostura Bitters, as a bracer. 
—[Adv.] 





Use BROWN ’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cigar Smokers 
are finding out what a-very satisfactory smoke 
there is in those /its/e cigars called 


Van Bibber 
Little Cigars 


astonishingly. 
Quality and Common Sense 





are two of the reasons that have created this 
demand. We never vary the ‘‘guality’? — 
the other reason should cause you to ask for 
them, or send 25c. (in stamps) for 10, They 
will be sent by return mail, prepaid, in special 
pocket pouch, anywhere. 
H. Exuis & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The American Tobacco Co., Successor 





This man has 
neglected to 


shave for sev- 


eral days. 


but realizes 


He 


how dis- 


. 
rsa, | dreads shaving now, 
| 


gusting his appearance 
is, and feels mean and 


uncomfortable. 


He is 


much distressed 


He gives a sigh of relief. 


**t OUGHT TO SHAVE.” 


Williams’ Soaps 


are for sale everywhere, but 
if your dealer does not sup- 
ply you, we mail them—to 
any address—postpaid on 
receipt of price. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c, 
| Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, lOc. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50c. 
Jersey Cream (Toilet) Soap, 5c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 
6 Round Cakes, 1 Ib., 4o0c. 
| Exquisite also for toilet, 
} Trial cake for 2c. stamp. 


| @ THE J.B.WILLIAMS’ CO.§ 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 


Lonpon: 64 Gt. Russell St. 
161 Clarence St. 


Sypney: 











He remembers 


Williams’ Shaving 
He ‘applies the 


Stick. 
thick, creamy lather. 
His ‘‘stubby’’ beard 
immediately yields to 
iis softening influence. 
His 
smoothly over his face. 


Shaving has lost its 


razor glides 


“| WILL SHAVE.” 


‘‘He is a 
new 
Feels at 
peace 
all the world. 
His face is 
soft as vel- 
vet, and he 
ex periences 
the soothing, 
refreshing 
sensations 
that 
*man does who uses Williams’ Shavin 
Stick. See how happy he looks! 


man.’’ 


with 


“| HAVE SHAVED,” 
every “— 












The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume, - 
Used by persons of refinement. Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘* No. 
| 4711,’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y., U. S. AGENTS. 
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COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN 
MARTINI, WHISKEY 
HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, | 
| VERMOUTH, AND YORK. | 
| 


| 
| 


is i < Cop To Be Goon; To 
Serve In PeRFect 
ConoiTion, Pour 
Over Cracket 
Not SHaveN 
Ano Strain O 


ACocxTait Must Be 
| 
| 








The oldest and best Specific against 


dyspepsia; an appetizer and a pro- 
moter of digestion. 


Ask your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, 
or Druggist. 


~ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, — 









| 
| 
| 


thoroughly revised and classified, will | 
| be sent by mail to any address on 


' receipt of ten cents, 
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| Original 
Pepsin 
Gum 


7 
Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are imitations. 
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Beeman’s: 
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CELEBRATED 


THE 





Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 


s—_OoO-—FH-M-—E—R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING 
Warerooms Fifth Ave., cor 224 St, 
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MOSCOW —DEDICATION OF THE MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II. —[Sre Pacer 974 | 





“THE ADVENTURE OF LADY URSULA,” AT THE LYCEUM. THEATRE, NEW YORK—THE DUEL SCENE AT THE END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
[Ske Pace 970. ] 
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VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Whi Le the death of Miss Varina Anne Davis, better 
known as ‘* Winnie Davis,” has aroused a feeling of 
ep regret throughout the whole country, it has fallen 
upou the South with the shock of a grievous personal loss. 
Around the graceful personality of this gifted lady had 
c] red the romantic and tender memories of the last 
hours of the Confederacy. The political issues have long 
been dead and buried, but to every Southern man who 
fought and bied for the ‘‘ lost cause,” to the women who 
suffered by privations and loss of home and dear ones, 
and to their children who have learned the story, there re 
mains a memory, hallowed by heroism and suffering nobly 
born It is an old characteristic of human nature, that 
it loves to personify its ideals. When therefore General 
John B. Gordon, on one occasion that her father was too ill 
to appear before a meeting at Atlanta, led forward Miss 
Winnie and introduced her as “the Daughter of the Con- 
federacy,”’ the Southern imagination responded to the 
suggestion at onee. Henceforth, all the indefinite, inde- 
finable emotions became materialized in her. 

There was much in her career and personality which 
justified the devotion that she aroused. She had been 
born in the death-throes of the Confederacy, amid the 
thunder of the guns that heralded the fall of Richmond. 
She had been the darling of her father and the uncon 
scious sharer in his flight. Later she was permitted to 
be near him in prison. After his release she was with 
him for several years in England, and subsequently in 
Memphis, Tennessee. When, after the days of the ‘re- 
construction,” Mr. Davis retired to his beautiful home of 
Beauvoir, on the gulf coast of Mississippi, his daughter, 
then fifteen years old, was sent to a school in Carlsruhe, Ger- 
many Che thorough education received there was sup- 
plemented by further study in Paris, sothat when she re- 
turned heme, she was a young lady of brilliant attain- 


ments and matured mind. Once more she became her 





father’s constant companion and fellow-student, assisting 
himin his correspondence and literary labors, and sharing 
his love of horses and out-door amusements. In social 


life she was equally fitted to take her place. She was 
typical of the best traits of Southern womanhood—tall 
and distinguished in appearance, with a face serious in 
repose, vivacious. in conversation, a nature sincere and 
enerous, and a manner that was full of grace and gra- 





a 


ciousuess. In later years she devoted much time to 
iverary work, in which she evinced a talent that was con 
tinually increasing. Among her writings are—An Irish 
Wnight of the Nineteenth Century, a Sketch of Robert Emmet; 


7 Veiled Doet and her last work, published shortly 
before her death, A Romances of Summer Seas, 

Lt is little wonder that a lady, so truly representative of 
What is best and most admired in the women of the South, 
and so identified with the last hours of the Confederacy, 


should have been the idol of Southern chivalry. 


THE HUDSONBANK GYMNASIUM. 

A yYouNG apple-tree needs more than water and fertil- 
izers. Jt must have space and light; otherwise its growth 
will be distorted and the fruit puny. Just in the same 
oy’s brain may be fertilized with all kinds of 
» but if he be debarred from the free exercise 
his limbs and museles he cannot develop into the finest 


( 
type of man. Edueation is not cramming with facts and 
fi 
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vires. The very word implies a process of training up 
to freest growth all the capacities of the child, physical 
is Well as mental. Frébel pointed this out, and all edu 
cators are agreed upon it. The pity is that the theory so 

dom materializes into practice. Even in the smaller 
cities, where there are plenty of facilities for play, the 
school authorities too often neglect this side of education. 
Miey leave all initiation to the boys themselves. The 
baseball and football teams, if they exist, seldom are 
identified with the schools. Gymnasiums are very few 
and faretween. To a large extent, the boys loaf, grow 
ick of this, and hunt for excitement, which they find in 
ts of undesirable ways. Bad as this is in the coun- 
try, it is infinitely worse in the great cities. Here the 





population increases with astonishing rapidity, and as it 
does so the ground becomes more thickly built over, so 
that the number of children needing play and the spaces 
available for play are in a constantly increasing inverse 
ratio. Nowhere in the world is this state of things more 
pronounced than in that part of New York below Fifty- 
ninth Street. The Tenth Ward, for example, has nearly 


5.000 children below the age of fifteen years, and not a 
invle green spot or place in which they can romp undis 
turbed The aver ige proportion of children to open 


spaces in the whole section below Fifty -ninth Street is 
3000 chifdren to one acre of space! And even this one 
acre is not available for play; it is cut up into paths and 
lawns, and the children are warned off the grass. The 
inevitable result is that for most children the street is the 
only play-ground, There, during the many hours in 
which they should be developing bone and muscle, aud 
icquiring habits of pluck, endurance, and self - control, 
they are exposed to the danger and contamination of the 
gutter It is no wonder, as a writer said in these columns 
a year ago, if, when they grow up to be voters, they 
carrv the lessons of the wutter into polities, If the boy is 
anything better than a moouer, be essays some game in the 
street, Which annoys the neighbors, and brings him into 
collision with the police. With an instinctive sense of 
being wronged, he grows into a sort of Ishmael, his hand 

viinst every one, and every one’s band against him 

Phe gang” is the natural result, and boys whose only 
original sin is that they have the finest qualities of 
boyhood, exuberant animal spirits, become rebels against 
all law and order. <A very poor preparation for citizen 

ip! 

Phat is precisely the point. If people are unmoved by 
the humanitarian—or, if you will, sentimental—aspect of 
the matter, they should be alive to the danger to law and 
order which it involves, and the increased taxation that 


an increasing criminal population will entail. While, 
however, the authorities have done so little, and protest 


their inability to do any more at present, to ameliorate 
this appalling negleet of the children, the philanthropy 
of individuals has begun to act. Men and women, tired 


tulking, of promises and hope deferred, have organized 
to an ‘*Out-door Recreation League,” and have set to 
rk to provide object-lessons of the value of play 
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grounds and to shame the authorities into 
action. 

Open-air gymnasiums and play-grounds 
will be found in Boston and Philadelphia 
and in other cities, but it was not until last 
month that the first was opened in the 
Empire City. The spot selected was 
some vacant ground near the river, west 
of Eleventh Avenue, between Fifty-sec- 
ond and Fifty-third streets. The popula- 
tion is dense and increasing, averaging 
1681 to the acre, and reaching in the most 
crowded parts 3000 to a single block; 
there is a saloon to every 400 people, and 
a church to every 4500, and the aggregate 
frontage of churches, schools, and clubs 
measures 756 feet, while that of the sa- 
loons would cover more than a mile. More- 
over, it is one of the storm centres of the 
city, and needs a large force of police. So 
it was a district which needed a play- 
ground, and would supply a good test of 
its value. The league have fenced it in, 
erected swings and seesaws for the girls, 
provided plenty of sand for the little ones 
to delve in, and laid in one place a wooden 
floor, upon which the Board of Education 
has erected a tent and arranged for daily 
kindergartens. This part of the ground 
is under the supervision of ‘a Play - 
ground Mother” and an assistant. 

In the section given over to the boys 
and young men there is a running - track 
and a well-equipped gymnasium, consist- 
ing of a frame-work of 5-inch pipe, with 
rings, ladders, bars, climbing-poles, vault- 
ing - horse, punching - bag, and other ac- 
cessories, presided over by an instructor. 
Such is ‘* Hudsonbank,” which was open- 
ed on August 27 with a display of athletic 
and gymnastic games given by the chief 
athletic clubs of the city. The following 
day the instructor settled down to busi 
ness and began his classes. At first there 
was a tendency to ‘‘guy the show” and 
**heave rocks,” but that did not last long; 
and when, a week later, the writer visited 
the place, boys and young men were work- 
ing away with a will, and the instructor, 
while maintaining an excellent discipline, was on the 
friendliest terms with all. One young fellow, perhaps 
twenty years old, started in to throw the weight. He was 
half fooling when he began, but he threw it farther than 
the others. Then the instructor stepped up and showed 
him how to ‘‘ put” it. By degrees le became interested ; 
he had found something in which he could excel, and it 
was remarkable to notice the effect that it had upon his 
whole demeanor. The fooling was forgotten; he carried 
himself with a newly awakened self-respect. A young 
fellow with such a back and arms as he has must exercise 
his strength insome way. Hitherto a street brawl] was the 
only opportunity. The gymnasium has suggested another. 

C. H.C. 

N.B.—The treasurer of the league is Mrs. Charles R. 

Lowell, 120 East Thirtieth Street, New York city. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


Tue golden-rod is blowing 
Beside the orchard wall, 

Its tuwny tassel’s glowing 
Where breezes rise and fall. 


It is the torch some fairy 
Is wielding far and near 
On pinion light and airy, 
By mead and marsh and mere, 


While all the leaves are falling, 
And all the air is chill, 
To set the bonfire crawling 
Along the hazy hill 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 
Born March 8, 1822. Died in Baltimore September 23, 1898 


A MAN of very spontaneous, wholly uncommon humor 
A man who, well as he could write a story, could still tell 
it even better; who, as his many friends knew, could hold 
an audience, large or small, with improvised anecdote, 
character sketches, brilliant comment, and hold them long 
after midnight, with a personal charm that not even the 
best of his stories manifests in cold print. Mr. John- 
ston was a charming personality, without self-conscious- 
ness — without full realization, perhaps, of his own 
abilities. Thus it was not until he reached the age 
of forty-five years that he learned his own special 
power, and saw the career of a successful man of letters 
opening before him. It is said that for the first of 
the Dukeshborough Tales he neither demanded nor expected 
remuneration. These Dukeshorough Tales, it should be 
said, first appeared inconspicuously enough in the old 
Southern Magazine ; then, when published in book form, 
they gained the approval of Northern editors, and of Sid 
ney Lanier, who, like Mr. Jolinston,was a Georgian. The 
so-called Dukesborough was the village of Powelton, where 
young Johnston’s education began at a school conducted 
by teachers from Massachusetts and Vermont. He grad 
uated at Mercer College, taught for several years, and was 
admitted to the bar. In 1857 he was offered the judgeship 
of the northern circuit, but preferred another field of 
activity opened to him at the same time by the authorities 
of the University of Georgia, who offered him the chair 
of belles-lettres. At Athens he was congenially employed 
until the outbreak of the civil war, when he retired to his 
country home near Sparta. In 1867 we find him in Balti- 
more County, Maryland, still teaching, and with forty 
Georgia boys in his care. . 

Hearty recognition of the merit of the Dukeshorough 
Tules encouraged Mr. Johnston to produce a long series 
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RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 


of stories, which won friendship and admiration for their 
author in all parts of the United States 

As literary material he used his own experience, 
his ob-ervation of the types then comparatively unfa- 
miliar in the world of letters—the ‘‘ Georgia Cracker,” 
the country judge, the lawyer, the client, the travel- 
ler, who were all real people to this genial author, 
and became hardly less real, through his powers of de- 
scription, to readers all over the country. It is almost 
impossible to realize now how strange these types ap 
peared only a score of years ago. Old Vark Langston, a 
Tak of Duke's Creek, followed the Dukesborough Tules, 
and, like them, was a vivid picture of country life in 
Georgia. Then we had Tire Gray Tourists ; and then, 
as the product of excursions such as most literary work 
men undertake at one period or another of their ca- 
reers, a Biography of Alexander H. Stephens, and A Ilis- 
tory of English Literature, produced in conjunction with 
Dr. William H. Browne, of Johns Hopkins University. 
Subsequent years brought more stories to Mr. Johnston’s 
admiring readers; to the writer himself the same years 
brought anxiety, the loss of some of those who were near- 
est and dearest, and a failure in strength that his friends 
marked after the death of his wife. Among so many 
products of a hand that gained skill from the use which 
never wore out the distinctive charm it is hard to par 
ticularize; but perhaps the Ogeechee Cross- Firings may be 
mentioned as an example of his later manner 

MARRION WILCOX 


DEDICATION OF THE MONUMENT TO 
ALEXANDER II. 


CzaAR ALEXANDER IT, emancipated the serfs February 
19, 1861; Czar Nicholas Il. suggested universal disarma 
ment August 27, 1898. The two acts seem to be rather 
slightly related to each other. By the former more than 
twenty-one millions of people were freed and gained the vil 
lage commune as their actual property; by the latter a pro 
posal to the governments represented at St. Petersburg im 
pressed once more upon the public conscience the cost and 
the folly of war. So both Jie in the domain of humanitarian 
effort; but there is a tremendous difference between such 
an achievement in 1861 and a mere suggestion in 1898. 
Nevertheless, the Russian peasant already calls Nicholas 
I]. ‘‘The Czar Pacificator.”. The Russian peasant does 
not know that a suggestion from his Czar may be disre 
garded in some parts of the world / 

When Nicholas decided to make his communication to 
the powers, he chose to make it while Moscow was cele 
brating the completion of the monument to Alexander II. 

-that is, during the last week of August. 

The monument rises from the grand terrace of the 
Kremlin, overlooking river and town. ‘The statue, of 
colossal size, is supported on a pedestal of red marble, 
and surrounding it on three sides is a gallery in the an 
tique manner, decorated with portraits in mosaic of all 
former Russian sovereigns. At the ceremonies with 
which this impressive memorial was inaugurated the Em 
peror and Empress were present, together with the great 
er nobles and high officials of the empire, and special en- 
voys from all the Asiatic sovereigns that enjoy the Russian 
protectorate. Army and navy were represented very 
prominently, of course, and only less conspicuous than 
the soldiers and sailors were the Metropolitan and the 
clergy of this stronghold of the ancient faith. In the 
gavly decorated streets the people—such a throng as only 
Moscow can produce, with costumes of almost every Asi 
atic as well as European type contending in ghades of 
red and yellow—displayed great enthusiasm; and the 
celebration was protracted through several days and 
nights. Fireworks and a general illumination, military 
music and peals of bells, expressed patriotic fervor that 
may safely be ascribed to Nicholas the Pacificator and to 
Alexander the Emancipator in about equal measure. 
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“'TIS THE VIM, SNAP, AND SPARKLE.” 


What Is It? 


ess 


Hammondsport, N, Y, 





Fermented in the bottle. Excels in health- 
giving properties. Ask your dealer for it, 


The New Hammon rt Wine Co, 


Tomore thoroughly introduce our productions, we will deliver at 
any pointin the United States east of the Rocky Mountains hav- 
ing an express office, one assorted case containing twelve bottles 
as follows: One pint each of Golden Age, Beef Iron and Wine, and 
— Process Brandy, and nine quart bottles of assorted Still Wines, 


aking | doz. varieties, on receipt of address accompanied with $6.00. 
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LIFE INSURANCE for Men,Women&Children 
ALL AGES...Amounts $15 to $50,000 
Write for information 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
Insurance Company of America 


John F. Dryden, Pres, Home Office: Newark, N.J. 








THE PRUDENTIAL 
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, MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year 
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BAZAR, $4 00 a year 
LITERATURE, $4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $! 00 a year 
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as 
Minced chicken, hi 
Seasoned with Mexican 
spices,and wrapped 
husks. Unique, deli 
Al grocers.or%* pound 
mailed for 16cin stamps. 
Ket sent on request. 
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(TENOR LANTERNS WANTED or” een akee 
HARBACH & CO.809 Filbert St. Phila. Pas 
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‘* Wherefore 
all this Success 


and I have none?” saith the 
croaker. <A word of ad 
vice: Produce what there 
is a great demand for, at 
any cost, and you'll suc 
ceed. Keep it 
at a standard 
of excellence 
and hold it 










there. Ameri- 
cans like a 
good thing and 
will pay for 
it. Americans 






hate a mean 
y thing and 
») : ; 
4) won't have it. 


TRADE MARK Thus the 


HUNTER 
BALTIMORE 
RYE 


reached the standard of the best,and is known as 
The American Gentleman’s Whiskey. Itis pure, 
mellow, and ten years old. Regardless of cost, 
it will maintain this high mark. Physicians 
prescribe and recommend it for its purity. 
Clubmen everywhere prefer it for its pure, 
rich flavor, and its effect as a tonical stimulant. 














There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 





Half the charm of a photographic outing is lost 
if one carries along several pounds of glass plates 
and holders and has every moment filled with 
anxiety for their safety. 


Kodaks 


use non-breakable film cartridges, which weigh 
ounces where plates weigh pounds. 


KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 
Catalogues free at agencies or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 





Financial 





Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa. 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 








SMITH & WESSON 
16 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
REVOLVERS 








A NEW POCO. 
The Folding Gem. 


The neatest, smallest 
most carefullybuilt of all 
the low-priced cameras. 
A marvel of compactness 
weighing one pound,and 
only aninch and a-half 
thick, closed. Automat- 
ically locks itself at prop- 
er focusing distance, 
Closes by touch- 
ing a spring. 

TAKES A 
PICTURE 4Xk6 
As perfect at 


- edges as at 
—— centre. 
COMPLETE, $7.00. 
ROCHESTER CAMERA CO. 


43 ELIZABETH ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








sie a 


28 Styles from $5 to $100.00 
All Cameras Sold under a Positive Guarantee 


Send 2c, stamp SUNART PHOTO Co. 


for Catalocue. 92 Aqueduct St., Rochester, N.Y, 






























A TRIP TO JAMAICA, 


the QUEEN of the WEST INDIES ISERANDAS, i 
highly recommended to those desiring to avoid the severity 
of our American winters,or in search of rest and recreatio 
About $5.00 per day is sufficient to defray ALL expen 


Send for illustrated pamphlet * K " for full particular 


PIM, FORWOOD &« KELLOOK, Gen'l Agts., 
24 State Street, NEW YORK CITY. 











Inter-State Fair at Trenton, September 
26, 27, 28, 29, and 30. 








The great Inter-State Fair, located on the 
New York Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
three miles east of Trenton, grows more exten- 
sive and interesting each year, and the exhibi- 
tion to be held on September 26, 27, 28, 29, and 
30 promises to be unusually comprelrensive and 
attractive. Every department will be replete 
with superior and instructive displays. The 
blooded-stock exhibit will be particularly fine, 
and the daily programme of races contains the 
speediest classes obtainable. Circus acts of rare 
merit and daring aud vaudeville evtertainments 
of all kinds will be presented 

The large purses offered in the manifold ex- 
hibits and contests insure unusual efforts in the 
endeavor to prove superiority in the various de- 
partments, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
yearly custom, will sell excursion tickets on 
this occasion at greatly reduced rates from sta- 
tions within a wide radius, and special trains 
over the New York, Belvidere and Amboy Di 
visions will be run through to the qrounds, thus 
uvoiding street-car transter. The management 
of the Fair has put forth extraordinary efforts 
to make this year’s exhibition the greatest ever 
given. 
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HE BODY AND THE BRAIN 
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Books on Football 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL. By 
WacterR Camp. With Thirty-two 
Portraits. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 








FOOTBALL FACTS AND FIG- 
URES. By Water Camp. Post 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

| This is altogether a unique and remarkable 

book.—V. V. 7imes. 

| A PRIMER OF COLLEGE FOOT- 
BALL. By W. H. Lewis. | Illus- 
trated from Instantaneous Photo- 
graphs and with Diagrams. 16mo, 


Paper, 75 cents. 

Treats clearly of the science and strat v of 
the game, the author's g ul 
ported by diagrams, and especially by instan 
taneous photographs, ‘There is a conclutfing 
paper on training, and the entire subject ¢i 
treated with thoroughness and understanding 
—Philadelphia Telegraph 


points being well 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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HOME BODY. 


cone.” 


ANOTHER 


war is over, 


PATRIOTIC 
I wish I had 


got killed.” 


He 
SHE. 
He 


“Now that the 
“Well, 
“ That's 


you might have 


so; Dut I 


don’t see how I can get a pension unless I put in a claim for being 


going 


so cut up 


over not 


“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as itis Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 
Pa Breakfast 


~*~ (Cocoa 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence seee 
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Tra ie-Mark 


Costs less than one cent a cup. Campers and Yachtsmen 
can have home comforts by providing them- 
selves with our “PERFECTION” AIR 
MATTRESSES and CUSHIONS. Water- 
proof— Light—Coyvenient. Made any 
shape or size desired. 


délustrated wue sent free on application, 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., 
Air-Goods Department. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


in 


Waiter Baker & Co. Lta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


catad 


Nathan B. Goodnow & C0., 


BANKERS. 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 
2 Post Office Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Transact a General Banking Business, including the 
Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Bonds, and Grain, for 
Investment or on Margin. 

Dealers in Government and Railroad Bonds. 
Books containing Four-Year Range of 
Dividends, 4nd Earnings sent free on request. 
A Permanently fevers Fu = of over TWO HUN 
DRED AND TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND 
DOLLARS is held as a Guaranteed Security for all 

persons having business with us. 

Correspondence solicited. 


Joseph Cillott’s 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
ROSEMARY HALL, a Country School for Girls, 
MISS RUNTZ-REES, Principal. 
Ninth year begins Oct. 1, 1898. 





Prices, 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


PEARL &WILSON’S 






LINEN 


ICOLLARS & CUFFS 
“) ‘BEST IN THE WORLD 


‘AMERICA’S GREAT RESORTS,” 
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A delicious drink and a piquant relish, 


“Concentrated Beef’’ 


Represents all the nutriment and flavor of prime roast beef in a condensed 
form. It builds up the invalid. Strengthens the convalescent. 
Our Chafing Dish Recipe Book sent upon request. It gives fifty ways of using Vigoral. 
ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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: Pepsalt... 


is the best of table salt, into every grain of which is 
incorporated digestive substances natural 
to the stomach. Fill your salt-cellar with 
Pepsalt and use it in place of salt at 
your meals. If you have indigestion your 
Stomach does not supply the necessary 
amount of the dissolving or digestive 
juices. Pepsalt taken in place of salt at 
a your meals makes good this de- 
ficiency, as you take with every 
mouthful of your food.a similar 
substance tothat whichis required 
and at the right time, and your 
indigestion is a thing of the past. 

Send for sample in salt-shaker 
bottle and try it. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid. 

THE VAUPEL SAMARITAN 
45 Sheriff St., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Indigestion Has No Terrors For Him 
That salt-shaker is filled with Pepsalt 


PEPSALT CURES AND PREVENTS INDIGESTION 


Co., 


PO Si 6 lr oe OREO 


¢ WONDERFUL TRIEDER BINOCULARS 


Have 8 to 10 times the power of 





the best of the old-style field and 








opera glasses. 
size—invaluable for Army and Na vy, War Corre- 
sp aieus . Race Meets, Regattas, Travel, and the Theatre. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue For Sale by lead 
ing jewelers and opticians throughout the United 
States. Among them 
New } rk—Theodore B.’Starr, F. G. Schmidt, Gall & 
lLembI ke. Queen & Co., Ga Nun & Parsons. 
a kiyn—J. B. He ecker, 312 Fulton St. 
Chicago—C. D. Peacock, Spaulding & Co., Hyman, Berg 
& Co., N. Watry, H. Borsth. 
. Philadelphia—Queen & Co., Bonschur & Holmes, Will- 
ly s iams, Brown & Earle 
Actual Size. Washing rm — & Co., Moore & Leding, D. N. 
\ 
Prices Range from $44.50 to $72.50. Boston nh I 


6.P. GOERZ, 52 Union Sa. ( (East), NY. City ° dag emcees bg Sy agg 
q. . Geo. H. Kahn. 
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Noenol) 
Constable A2Co, 


FALL, 1898. 


Ladies’ Faced Cloths 
and Fancy Suitings 


in all the New Shades and Designs. 
Golf and Cycle Cloths and Cloakings. 


Men’s Wear. 


English, Scotch 
Suitings and Overcoatings in Fall and 
Winter Weights. 


Broadway AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. | 


Elastic- 
Ribbed 


an « dditional skin. 
out pressure. 


Young 





Irish, and Trouserings, 
entered at t 


trousers. Wit 


small a corset. 


A KNITTING MILLS, wo. 1:20" 


Send for Mlustrated Ronklet 
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are complete under- 
garments, covering 
the entire body like 


buttens down the 
ade for 


Most convenient to 
put on or off, being 

the tep 
and drawn_on like 
no 
other kind of under- 
wear can ladies ob- 
tain such perfect fit 
for dresses or wear 
comfortably seo 


No. 1 Greene St., N. ¥. 
AAArn aa 2. 


PaT. APL 75!" 1893. 
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> VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON-DAVIS : 
> @ 
> ® 
; 
> F « 
> A ROMANCE OF SUMMER SEAS. °A Novel. Post ¢ 
4 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. $ 
. Miss Davis has handled her plot with much skill and refinement, the story has 3 
> good action and sustained interest.—.V. VY. 7imes. 2 
» ® 
» « 
4 THE VEILED DOCTOR. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. $ 
: From the opening par agraph its author has known what she Wanted to tell and how 4 
5 she wanted to tell it.—.V. VY. Critic. ® 
» 2 
‘ $ 
» New York HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers London ¢ 
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48 pages, with map, sent free on receipt of a two-cent ‘stamp 
by CEORCE H. DANIELS, C. P. A. New York Central, New York. 








